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To secure continuously a temperature not above 68° F. which is essential for 
efficiency at school and after, and to secure other details of good housekeeping 
the help of PUPIL HEALTH OFFICERS is indispensable. Read 


SCHOOL JANITORS 


by Dr. Putnam, and the Report of the Committee on Standardizing, 
Janitor Service to the Department of Science Inst:uction of the N.E. A. 
These will tell you how. 
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hMiassachusetts ‘Teachers! 
REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS ANNUITY GUILD 


A Sure and Safe Way of Insuring Against Worry On a Firm Financia! Basis 


ENDORSED BY 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS MEN 
JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT FIFTEEN YEARS. 


§ CHARLES W. MOREY, President, Lowell. GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, Somerville. 
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SILVER-BURDETT 
ARITHMETICS 


By Georce M. Puiies, LL.D., Principal, and 
Rosert F. Anperson, Sc. D,, Professor of 
Mathematics, State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa: 


Published in 1913, they have been adopted, 
wholly or in part, by cities and towns in 29 states. 
In New England, these introductions number 183, 
including 77 in Maine alone and all the state con- 
trolled schools; in the Central Atlantic Section, 
225, which include over 100 in Pennsylvania 
alone ; in the West, 212 including 50 in Michigan 
alone together with 3 county adoptions. 

The State of Indiana has adopted the series 
for exclusive use for five years in all the schools 
of the state. 

The State of Alabama has adopted Book 
Three for exclusive use in the high schools of the 
state for four years. 

The State of Arizoma has adopted the series 
for exclusive use for five years in all the-schools 
of the state. 
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SURE POP AND THE 
SAFETY SCOUTS 


By ROY RUTHERFORD BAILEY. Written in the interest of 
Safety First at.the suggestion of the Nattonal Safety Council 
and published under its auspices. VI+-130 pages. Bound 
in cloth. Illustrated in colors. Mailing price 42 cents. 





HEN Bob and Betty meet Colonel Sure Pop, 
the quaint, mysterious, jolly, loveable little 
Colonel of the Borderland Scouts, they enter upon 
a thrilling series of adventures in Safety. They 
learn about the need for Safety First in their ad- 
ventures with a live wire, on the railroad, at a 
fire, in workshops and mills, and they earn the 
right to wear the magic button of the Safety 
Scouts. Incidentally, they gain true ideals of 
courage, helpfulness, self-reliance, self-control, 
No more interesting and valuable book for 
supplementary reading has been published for 
years. For use from the fourth grade up. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 





























children’s books. 


ethical value unobtrusively presented. 


By ELLA FLAGG YOUNG and WALTER TAYLOR FIELD 


A series which establishes a new standard of excellence to meet the new demand for afpractical and 
attractive reading series. From cover to cover each one of the six books is full of carefully chosen 
examples of the best literature illustrated with taste and sympathy by many well-known illustrators of 


A series, not of ill-assorted odds and ends, but of logically arranged, carefully graded selections, 
each with a genuine appeal for children. Every selection possesses, besides its literary merit, a distinct 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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presenting common-school subjects. 








Everyday Pedagogy 


By LILLIAN I. LINCOLN 


Supervisor of Training, State Normal School, Farmington, Me. 


A volume of interest to every teacher, whether in rural or city schools. It deals with the problems of 
school organization and management, the general principles of teaching and specific suggestions for 


Much of the work has been applied directly to those schools lacking special equipment, though the 
book involves the underlying principles of teaching which apply alike to city and rural schools. It con- 
tains only suggestions that have stood the actual test of classroom use. 


You, as a teacher, need these books. Why not write for further informaticn and prices ? 
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THE PACIFIST PRINCIPLES 


CHARLES F 


. DOLE 


President Twentieth Century Club, Boston 


The most momentous subject of our thought 
3 the great war from which the whole world 
is suffering, the innocent with the guilty. May 
take this time to call the earnest attention 
of my friends to the fundamental principles 
which underly all our social relations, the ap- 
preciation of which earlier would have made this 
war impossible, and the understanding and im- 
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mediate use of which are the essential con- 
ditions of so concluding the war that such 
hideous, cruel and needless suffering may never 
occur again. 

In this time of the stress and excitement of 
tremendous war in Europe every one needs to 
understand clearly what the ideals, and especi- 
ally what the practical working principles are 
which our religion urges upon us. We do not 
want to forsake our religion and go back with 
the rush of a crowd to paganism. Neither do we 
like to be called “visionaries,” as if we had no 
eves to see the startling facts amidst which we 
live. It is no wonder if every interest of civili- 
zation seems at first to suffer a lapse in such a 
period as this. 

Shall we let ourselves be called “pacifists’’? 
It is not quite a popular word just now. There 
is the more need to know what it means. It is 
the outcome of the famous beatitude. It is not 
written: “Blessed are the lovers of peace.’ This 
might cover cowards and idlers. The word is 
“peace-makers.”’ The emphasis is important. 
The world finds a glamor about war, because it 
is dramatic; “something is doing.” We have no 
interest in peace, as a state where nothing 
happens. Now, when you make, or create peace, 
as you create music, a poem, a temple, a state, 
a civilization, something does happen. To 
make peace is dramatic construction, while war 
is destruction and death. War settles nothing; 
it only puts down the weaker party. 

We steer quite clear now of the bogey, which 
they call “peace at any price,” if they mean 
by that any low price. You cannot get it so if 
you try. Like all splendid constructive work it 
costs courage and enterprise. 

To come at once to our positive statement, 
we seek substantial civilization. We work for 
a world where men live not as animals, or 
savages, but as grown up men. Greed, arro- 
gance, prejudice, divide men, hut we will not 
be content to be divided. Our common hu- 
manity, our science, our art and the great litera- 
ture, our fundamental religion, and even the 
Oceans and the mountains unite us. Our di- 
visions and hostilities are absurd and needless. 
We believe that co-operation and union are 


the objects of our destiny. We do not merely 
idly wish to attain this: we will to attain it. 
We are bound so to live as to attain it. 

Moreover, we hold that the time has come 
to expect real civilization in place of the crude 
and raw thing that has so far mostly prevailed. 
We grant that the time has been when men, 
like boys, did not know what to do, except to 
fight, to defend and to avenge themselves. We 
repudiate the idea that we are still so stupid 
and fiendish as not to be able to do better than 
to quarrel and hate and fight and take re- 
venge. Is the boasted religion of Christen- 
dom good for nothing at all? Has it no 
kernel of saving life in it? 

Next, we believe in the use of force, yes, of 
physical force, on occasion. We enter into no 
futile arguments over the academic question of 
“non-resistance.” Thus, we restrain a young 
child from hurting himself or others; and we 
kindly but firmly take a druaken man, or a 
burglar, or «a maniac into custody, and may 
even be obliged to confine him for life, if he 
continues to be dangerous. But we draw a 
distinction bezween crude or wild force, rushing 
like a torrent to waste or destruction, and the 
same force, guided by intelligence and sym- 
pathy. We do not wish to lessen anyone’s 
sense of justice, or his discrimination between 
right and wrong, or even hig native indignation 
at outrage and cruelty. gut we do need to 
apply the great dynamo of sympathy and hu- 
manity, so as to translate this raw force, which 
rushes wilfully towards violence, punishment and 
vengeance into efficient light and heat and lifting 
power. We can and must do this, or our 
“righteous indignation” and blame will work 
harm to ourselves and to others, perpetuating 
the hate and cruelty. As soon as anyone sees 
the immense distinction between blind passion 
striking back to retaliate, and the friendly will 
eager to cure and save and to forbid the re- 
currence of evil; as soon as we recall that we 
ourselves who demand justice are also men 
of like nature with those against whom we 
complain, that Americans, for example, are 
more like Germans than different from them, 
and that our own national record is not clear 
of shame; as soon as we see that what we wish 
is to change wrong-doers into useful citizens 
and neighbors, to convert enemies into friends, 
there will henceforth be the least possible need 
to use physical force; there will always be some 
ingenious and persuasive means in plain sight 
at every turn of our road, infinitely better than 
compulsion and fighting. 
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In other words, we believe in the higher and 
spiritual forms of force, in the intelligent use 
of which physical force is only an incident and 
exception. We hold that already the moral 
force of public opinion, and not the fear of the 
sheriff, mainly keeps the vast body of human 
society within the lines of law and order. We 
hold that mankind must look, not to interna- 
tional armies, or even to the fear of an eco- 
nomic boycott, but to the wholesome justice of 
some international tribunal, wot even neces- 
sarily compulsory in its decisions, and to the 
consenting public opinion of the world, to 
settle the differences between nations, as we 
now generally settle them between individuals. 
We hold that we never really overcome evil 
till we “overcome it with good,” namely, with a 
greater humanity, with patience instead of im- 
patience, with a generous attitude instead of 
passion, with reasonable concessions instead of 
ultimatums, with sympathy instead of the ugly 
face and harsh voice, with persuasion instead 
of arrogant self-will. These higher forms of 
force work where nothing else works, with 
children, with rude street boys, in the con- 
duct of prisons and insane asylums, between 
employers and their workmen, and surely not 
less mightily ¢o they work whenever they are 
tried between nations. We insist upon their 
use and therefcre upon the needlessness and 
peril of the munitions of war. We hold that a 
generous attitude of justice and respect for 
others on the part of any nation is a more 
effectual defence than the greatest of armies 
and navies. !n fact, Europe is proving for us 
that the latter mode of defence leads by the way 
of waste to the brink of ruin. Whereas it is 
not in human nature to wage war against 
friends. Let us then be always friends, and 
friends of all. 

All this is good philosophy. We believe in 
trusting people, and expecting the best of them, 
here at home and over the seas, because we 
like to be trusted ourselves, and because we are 
alwavs at our best when we are trusted, and 
when our best is expected of us. We observe 
that the show of suspicion and fear breeds fear, 
and fear grows into hate. We do not, there- 
fore. believe that there is a people upon the 
face of the earth which we in the United States 
may not well afford to trust, provided only we 
will treat its people with generosity and justice. 
We decline to live on terms of hate, or sus- 
picion, or fear with any nation, and we ‘therefore 
decline to prepare for war with any one. We 
do not believe that any nation exists today for 
the purpose of piracy and conquest. Nothing 
but the excitement of the great war permits 
such an exaggerated opinion of the attitude of 
the great sister nations of the world as to per- 
mit us to imagine that any one of them is going 
to endanger our liberties! 

Two great necessities come now to the front 
in this trying time. One is healthy common 
sense. We reed to see the perspective of 
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things, to 
the colossal losses and injustices which all the 
warring nations are alike committing and 
suffering by the very nature of the system of 
war, In comparison with the merely incidental 
loss which has fallen upon us in America: the 
horrors of the invasion of Bel gium and Poland 
and China, as compared with even the tragic 
event of the Lusitania. We need to keep co i] 
heads to see what is essential in our insistence 
upon Great Britain and Germany of our evi- 
dent rights upon the seas. Is it the slight ad- 
vantage of a little freer and safer commerce and 
travel for this time of war—an advantage which 
we should wholly lose by fighting for it! Or 
rather, is it not such a new order of the world, 
after this war, that no people shall ever again 
have cause to fear the interference of armed 
ships on the common highways of commerce? 
We are only slightly interested in laws of war. 
We seek more, namely, the abolition of war al- 
together. 

The second great need is to keep a good « 
kindly temper. Grant that it is hard just now 
not to be partisans; no one can perhaps be 
wholly neutral in sympathy, where immense 
differences exist as to the gare eoge of the 
blame for the awful calamity. All the more is 
the need that we try harder hme ever to obey 
the majestic practical law of our religion. This 
law is to keep our good will towards everyone, 
even towards those who are doing grave wrong. 
We can do nothing but harm by losing our 
temper, and 
tc destroy men. Who knows the long com- 
plex history which has produce racial quarrels, 
o1 the crooked teachings of a half barbarous 
religion that has educated men both to be 
tyrants and to submit to tyranny in church and 
State? Who 1: so sure of his own guiltlessness 
of pride, egotism, greed, passion and_ selfish- 
ness, as to dare to lift up his hand to throw 
stones at other men, or to wish to take their 
punishment into his own hands? Who dares 
to boast that our own beloved nation has al- 
ways been so just and honorable in her treat- 


ment of weaker people—the Indians, or the 





Chinese,—as to desire that we should attempt 
the old heathenism of making ourselves both 
judges and executioners over other peoples? 

On the other hand, we have a wonderful op- 
portunity. We are the only great power so 
Situated as to be able to help the world to a 
permanent and civilized peace. We cannot do 
this by increasing our battleshinos, or by prema- 
ture discussion about the ‘enforcement of 
peace.” We have already’ prepared _ the 
righteous way by our gifts of food and supplies 
for all the suffering peoples. We _ shall pre- 
pare the way further by a deepening sympathy 
with the pains and the heroisms of the men in 
the armies of both sides. We shall prepare 
the way by consideration for the fearful cir- 
cumstances of the men, however blundering, 
or feeble or guilty they hav2 been, who have 


get the proportions, for ex cample,. 
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had to on 
spective nations, 


Carry the governments of their re- 
while they and all the world 
have had to see this vast demonstration of the 
folly and anomaly of their vaunted scheme of 
armed The most modest of 
will help to pave the way for 


defence by force! 


us, young or old, 
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the new and humane order by every quiet 
effort to help and serve and do the daily work 
and maintain the common intercourse with 
friends or neighbors or strangers, on the beauti- 
ful terms of justice and faith and kindliness and 


constant sympathy. 
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EDUCATORS AS 1 HAVE KNOWN THEM—(VI.) 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


CHANCELLOR WILLIAM H. PAYNE 

the first eminent educators whom I 
met early after I came to the Journal of Educa- 
tion was William H. Payne, then at the head of 
the Department of Education in the University 
of Michigan. 

Unless I am in error that was the first unt- 
versity to have a Department of Education and 
Dr. Payne was the first head of the department. 
He had written two important pedagogical books, 
the first in their class both chronologically and 
professionally. 

From the first we were firm friends and the 
friendship never slackened to the last. His 
thinking and his style of speaking and writing 
were greatly to my liking and he made me a 
confidant in a way that few men of his profes- 
sional characteristics have ever done. 

Until he wert to Nashville as the president of 
Peabody Normal College and chancellor of the 
University of Nashville we were frequently to- 
gether f ‘1 a week at a time, and we visited all 
the week. 

Those were great days 


One of 


for me. There was 





an inspiration in his comradeship that has meant 


much to me iu all the years since then. 

After he went to Nashville | 
more at institutes, but was 
Nashville. 
delight 


saw him no 
with him often at 
[ can recall distinctly the thrill of 
with which I received a very hearty 
letter from him inviting me to have the ad- 
dress at their commencement session, saying 
that the honorarium would be cne hundred dol- 
lars. 

I had already learned the jov attending such 
opportunities, and to be his guest, to be with 
him for a few days suggested much, but I was 
wholly unprepared for the especial honor that 
awaited me. I was seated with the dignitaries, 
while in classic robes Chancellor Payne read the 
cameo as he presented the diploma of doctor of 
laws to John G. Carlisle, and then I was in 
dazed condition as I realized that the cameo 
which preceded the doctorate of letters was for 
me. 

Nothing had been said of it, and for once 
and once only in my life have I been on a public 
platform in a dazed condition. 


a 
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The worst fault] observe in schools is the sterilizing dominion of precedent and 
tradition, a static tendency seeming to be founded on fear of disobeying some authority, 


— William McAndrew. 
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PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


CHARLES A. WAGNER, PH. D. 
Dover, Delaware 

Why have Parent-Teacher Associations ? 

To put somewhere responsibility to plan and 
to initiate school betterment from year to year, 
so that not only business and occupation shall 
feel the effect of positive effort to improve, but 
that the also shall secure share in 
bettered conditions. School improvement is 
not the chief nor the sole duty of teacher nor of 
the school commissioner. It should be the chief 
concern of the parents whose children are now 


school its 


in school. This is that set of children’s only 
chance at an education. 
To inform the home of the aims, purposes, 


methods, plans and devices of the school, so that 


there may be intelligent, sympathetic, prompt 
and open endorsement and co-operation — be- 
tween home erd school. 

To serve as a community centre for the di- 


rection of some 
entertainments; 


davs, c 


community business, such as 


recreation, celebration of special 
nducting extension or continuation 
schools and courses. 

To and correlate school and com- 
munity improvement so that they shall seem a 
single, indivisible endeavor. 

What is a Parent-Teacher organization? 

Under the leadership of the teacher, princi- 
pal or superintendent of the school, call a pub- 


combine 


lic meeting, invite all parents, neighbors and 
citizens to attend, and then form an association 
called the Parent-Teacher Association. After 


organization, entirely simple but important work 
is found for the Association to get done, all of 
it promoting school betterment. 


Is it worth while to conduct a small Asso- 
ciation, that is, one with few members? 
Indeed it is. A large association has more 


workers, can go into more lines of activity, per- 


haps achieve more. A small association has 
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large possibilities. An association of three 
members has done better work in some cases 
than associations of fifty members. Given en- 
thusiasm, the will to do, backed by the feeling 
of need, and the desire or lust to serve, and any 
association can render praiseworthy help to 
the school. Undertakings must be proportioned 
to capabilities, and there will be no chance of 
failure or disappointment. A small association 
must not undertake what a large one might un- 
dertake. “The chief activity of the small asso- 
ciation is to arouse the neighborhood and to get 
more members. The teacher with a few really 
devoted parents has an encouraging start, and 
will surely get something done, even if it be so 
simple an improvement as to get a latch or a 
knob on the school door instead of a _ hasp 
fastened by means of a stick. 

Where should such Associations be formed? 

In every town or village, one association 
should be formed for the entire school system. 

Also in each school in the rural districts. 

These local associations shouid become mem- 
bers of the State Association, and also of the 
National Parert-Teacher Association, a branch 
of the National Congress of Mothers. 

What is the definite duty of a Parent-Teacher 
Association? 

It is the crucible in which ideas and opinions 
for school betterment are melted and fused. 
Definite responsibility to make suggestions and 
to find ways and means are thus fixed. “What 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s business” 
will then not be true of the school as it is now. 

Interest, friendship, pride in participation in 
school betterment must be spread over the en- 
tire community by the association just as other 
infections are spread. 

Besides interest and effort for local school 
betterment, the association also rouses interest 
and awakens endeavor for school betterment 
for county and state, for the larger world of 
which we are a part. 

To bring to the front the problems of civic 
betterment, betterment of lives and living, pass- 
ing by local, racial, family, church, political 
differences and prejudices. The total energy of 
an entire community can thus be combined for 
a constructive program. 

When such opinion and sentiment for better- 
ment have been formed, the association will 
become an effective means for its expression 
and enactment into law, if needed. With these 
associations in existence it should be possible, 
during the next legislature, to have the opinion 
of the folks “fat home” very precisely known by 
the legislators. If the “home folks” have said 
they want it, the legislature will grant what is 
wanted. 
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Is this a duty or an opportunity of the Parent- 
Teacher Association? 


It is a duty. If it made no difference whether 
the chance were used or unused, it would be an 
opportunity. The use or the non-use of the 
chance makes a great difference in the school. 
If parents want the best school and community 
for themselves and their children to live in 
then they must form such an organization to 
take up and to look after the activities, duties 
and responsibilities that lie between home and 
school. Home and school each has its function: 
the territory tetween must be looked after by 
joint action and responsibility, by intelligent, 
sympathetic co-operation. A line fence is 
cleared of noxious weeds by the action of both 
parties. 

How does such an association accomplish its 
ends? 


It makes the schoolhouse and_ school-plant 
the centre of community activities, day, night, 
Saturday, Sunday or other time if needed—sum- 
mer as well as winter. 


Through the school, instruction is secured 
and supplied not only to the children of school 
age, but to yeuth, adult, farmer or mechanic, 
as need may exist or arise. 


Recreation, amusement, improvement can be 
supplied through the school just as can con- 
tinuation or extension instruction. 


Make the work real. Parent-Teacher or- 
ganizations should be formed only for real 
work. Unless the association lays out work 
and devises ways to get that work done, the 
question will soon arise, what are we meeting 
for? Reason and justification for the existence 
of the association must be shown in the plans 
and projects for betterment, and in the rate of 
progress toward achievement and realization of 
these plans and projects. 


The quality and degree of life and activity of 
an association depends upon and is measured 
by the quality of the leadership of the associa- 
tion. Therefore put leaders into control and 
give them authority and wide discretion pro- 
portioned to responsibility. 

Largeness of view, breadth of participation, 
re-enforcement of purpose, strengthening of 
hope, confidence of success, these and other 
helps to success come from entering into the 
county-wide and state-wide plans and projects 
that open and become possible to a state-wide 
co-operative group of associations. Hence it 
is wise to recognize that each association must 
be active in two fields or lines, namely, the 
local field and the general state-wide or nation- 
wide field—Parent-Teacher Hand Book. 


—— 
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Things are not as they are in this world, they are only what we can get others 


to believe them to be.—Kaiser Wilhelm (before the war). 
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THE MILL PEOPLE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


A. E, WINSHIP 


So much criticism of the mill people of the 
South has been promoted that it is but fair that 
the truth be told occasionally when it is not 
damning. 

Rock Hill, South Carolina, has seven cotton 
mills making various grades of cloths from 
overall stuff to prints for shirts and collars, and 
every mill provides many recreative, social and 
educational advantages for all the families con- 


nected with their mill. 

The Avalon Mill is illustrative. There are 
more than 200 mill hands with their families 
is. the community. There are 190 acres, only a 


part of which is occupied by mills and other 


buildings. 
There is a baseball ground and a _ baseball 
team of mill young men, a team challenging 


all comers far and near. The pride in the team 
is equal to that in any high school team. 

There are swings and other apparatus which 
mill men and women enjoy at morning, noon 
and night. It hghtens burdens and brightens 
life to swing or see others swing for a minute 
or two en route to and from the loom. 

There are volley ball courts which enlist the 
activities and intensify the enthusiasm of every- 
one. The beauty of the volley ball court is that 
any number from ten to forty can be in the 
game, that it can be easily learned by anyone, 
that boys and girls can play together, or men 
and women, that a boy of ten and a man of 
seventy can play side by side, that it has an 
umpire and a scorer, that onlookers can get 
wildly enthusiastic in their championship of one 
side or the other. From supper till late twi- 
light every night in the long South Carolina 
season half the community is grouped about 
these courts. 
¢ but one in the attractive com- 
munity-house is a night school for whoever 
chooses to grow in knowledge, and good 
teachers are in charge of this feature of the 
work. 

One night in the week the community-house 
is a place of entertainment, enlightenment or in- 
spiration. There are concerts, readings and 
recitations and lectures, always free. 

So far this is much like what has been done, 
and is being done in other mill centres, but 
in these seven mills of Rock Hill it is all under 
the skilful direction of Miss Mary Frayser, who 
is one of the most talented and highest salaried 
representatives of Winthrop Normal College. 

In addition to the material equipment to 
which reference has been made, each mill con- 
tributes from $600 to $800 for overhead 
management. Miss Frayser knows the latest 
everywhere, and the best anywhere, and sees 
that the seven mills of Rock Hill have the 
latest and the best for all thei~ people. 

P. B. Parks, the young superintendent, 
and Mrs. Parks and their boys are putting their 
very life, sympathetically and not patronizingly, 
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into every feature of the work. As one of 
the “horny-handed sons of toil” said: “The Parks 
think as much of our kids as though they were 
their own.” 

All I could think of while there was: Be- 
hold how pleasant it is for employer and em- 
ployees to dwell together in harmony, as 
though they were “members one of another.” 


«o- 


TO A CALIFORNIA POPPY 


CHARLES DE GARMO 
Cornell University 





Tell me, chalice, upward lifted, 


Out of what thy charm’s combined. 


Is it sunshine, autumn sifted? 

Tell me, hited, 

Is it gold from earth deep rifted, 
Warm and glowing, thrice refined? 


chalice, upward 


Tell, me, chalice, upward lifted, 
Out of what thy charm’s combined 


—_- & 
* . 4 > 


DAVID LUBIN 


HERBERT COREY 





A good many years ago a farmer entered 
David Lubin’s small store in Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. He wanted to buy a pair of overalls 
and sell a bushel of potatoes. 

“The overalls will be seventy-five cents,” said 
Lubin. 

“All right.” said the farmer. 

“And I can’t pay you more than sixty cents 
for the potatoes.” 


“All right,” said the farmer. : 
Lubin thought his customer somewhat of a 
fool. By and bv he changed his mind. He saw 
that farmers have always taken what the other 


man would pay, and paid what the other man 


asked. Lubin thought that system was jug- 
handled. and began to worry his brain for a 
remedy. At last he found it, as he believed. 


He began to talk co-operation in the marketing 
of farm products. 

He laid down the lines on which the first co- 
operative organization of farmers was operated 
on the Pacific Coast. Now such organizations 
exist in every community big enough to have a 
town pump. The associations of apple growers 
in Washington and Oregon and of lemon grow- 
ers in California have been taken as models by 
co-operative societies of producers all over the 
world. 

When he bought a fruit ranch, it was against 
the advice of friends, who told him that railway 
rates would slash profits below zero. After 
raising a fruit crop, he looked over rate sched- 
ules and found there would be little or nothing 
for him in shipping his stuff to the eastern 
states. It was then he went straight to Collis 
P. Huntington of the Southern Pacific—not to 
register a kick, but to talk things over and 
show him how thousands of carloads of trans- 
continental traffic could be created by co-opera- 
tion with the fruit growers. The upshot of 
the conference was that Lubin went out and 
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gathered the growers together and proposed co- 
operative packing and shipping in trainloads in- 
stead of in isolated carload consignments. 

As Lubin’s interest grew in the machine he 
had built, he planned an organization through 
which the farmers of every country in the world 
may co-operate along certain restricted lines. 
For years he gave most of his time to exploiting 
his idea. Without success, however; no one in 
the United States would take it seriously or 
give him encouragement and support. So he 
went abroad in search of converts and co- 
operators. He visited Italy, with letters promis- 
ing enough to flag the interest, among others, 
of King Victor Emmanuel. Like most coun- 
tries, Italy had its agrarian problems, and the 
king consented to hear Lubin explain his plan. 

On the day set for the audience, everything 
went wrong with Lubin. Someone stole his 
silk hat; his cab-horse had the heaves, and when 
the Italian monarch entered the audience room, 
Lubin forgot all the instructions in court eti- 
quette which he had received. He hurriedly ad- 
vanced. 

“King,” said he earnestly, “I am certainly 
glad to meet you.” He said it as though he 
meant it. He did mean it. Victor Emmanuel’s 
recognition and endorsement of his scheme 
would iaunch it and give it a real chance to 
make good. 

No other greeting could have been so effec- 
tive. The King laughed the tears into his eyes 
and out again, and then talked with the Ameri- 
can for an hour. Lubin returned to the palace 
day after day for further conference. In the 
end, Victor Emmanuel invited all other coun- 
tries to join Italy in establishing the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, and erected a 
building to house it in Rome. Lubin has been 
its directing spirit and drive wheel, though re- 
sults in such a broad undertaking require some 
years to show. Lately he has devoted himself 
to an investigation of the German and Danish 
system of farm credits. It has been announced 
at Washington that the Lubin plan, or a modi- 
fication of it, will be taken up for consideration 
at the next session of Congress. 

Before the Southern Commercial Congress 
and other organizations, Lubin has described 
the “how” of co-operative credits for farmers, 
as recommended by the information service of 
the International Institute. Two methods, 
chiefly, are pointed to as tested models. One is 
the organization of the Raiffeisen system in 
Germany. Its members, who have furnished 
eighty-eight per cent. of all its capital, number 
above one and a quarter million and they bor- 
row and deposit at 12,614 banks. No entrance 
fee is required of members. Each bank’s area 
of operations is limited to a single community 
or parish so that all members of the co-oper- 
ative group running that particular bank know 
how their neighbors employ the money loaned. 
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Expense of management is low, the only paid 
officer being the treasurer, who is elected at 
“the general meeting.” The members of the 
committee of management and the council of 
supervision, appointed at the general meeting, 
serve without pay. On a total business of 
$1,557,293,580 in 1909, the profit was $300,000, 
of which eighty-seven per cent. went into the 
reserve. 

In this system, the members are chiefly farm- 
ers and the business consists mainly of advanc- 
ing loans to them. The Schulze-Delitzsch sys- 
tem of co-operative societies running banks has 
the bulk of its membership among town-dwell- 
ers. is stricter in limitation of its liability, and 
with higher paid officers, follows a wider range 
of banking activities. Its 939 banks in 1910 
did a volume of business above one billion dol- 
lars with a net profit of eighteen million marks 
or 8.60 per cent. The impetus given to both 
farming and commercial development through 
these systems gets an attentive hearing for 
Lubin when he cites its results to business men. 

Lubin has paid all of his own expenses while 
engaged in this world work. He was born in 
Poland and accompanied his mother to the 
United States in 1860, when he was eleven years 
old. When he was thirteen his new step-father 
thought it was time he was paying his own 
way. and got him a job in a Connecticut factory 
in which cheaply-plated articles of jewelry were 
turned out. 

Immediately the characteristics that later 
proved dominant in the man—a hatred of waste 
and a desire for knowledge—were developed. 
The youngster was put to dipping watch-chain 
links, one at a time, in a plating solution. In 
three weeks he had invented a machine which 
not only dipped the links better and dipped more 
links, but permitted him to spend most of his 
time reading. One day his employer stopped 
at his side and watched the machine. 

“My boy,” said the employer with enthusiasm, 
“you are a genius. ‘That is a wonderful ma- 
chine.” A week later he added that he had ap- 
plied for a patent on Lubin’s machine and shook 
hands warmly with the boy. 

“It will make my fortune,” said he. “Of 
course, I will not need you any more. You had 
better look for another job.” 

Lubin became a hobo, with intervals of work. 
Eventually he arrived in San Francisco. There 
he found work for a time in a store. When he 
had grasped some of the principles of business 
and had amassed a capital of thirty dollars, he 
went to Sacramento and rented a store at ten 
dollars a month. His business grew because 
he taught his customers the relation between 
price and value. 

Of recent years he has written several books 
upon economic subjects. When he retired to 
devote all his energies to the plan of world co- 
operation, he was considered one of the wealthi- 
est men in California—System. 
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THE SCHOOL OF TOMORROW 

The real news of the conference over the 
‘Gary system held at the Hall of the Board of 
Education (New York City) is that Super- 
intendent Wirt easily dominated it. That 
is the significance of the conference and teach- 
ers should ponder it. While the occasion was 
i) One sense a personal triumph for Mr. Wirt. 
in another and larger sense it was a triumph 
for his system. For hours he was under the 
fire of the most searching questions some of the 
brightest men in the service could ask, and not 
once was he caught tripping. He could not 
have stood this ordeal if he had not repre- 
sented a school system that stated its own case 
automatically, as it were. As a result of the con- 
ference it is practically certain that the study- 
work-play school, as Mr. Wirt prefers to call 
his system, will be introduced by the Board of 
Education as rapidly as funds will permit, and 
happily Mayor Mitchel and Controller Prender- 
gast are in accord with the Board in favoring 
this step. 

The adoption of the Gary system does not 
mean that the school system of New York City 
will be suddenly dislocated for the reason that its 
introduction must be accomplished slowly. 
Moreover, of its features are in use al- 
ready and the teachers and pupils are familiar 
with them. Who is going to be scared by the 
adoption of the double-school plan? It was 
first applied by Associate Superintendent Et- 


some 


tinger when he was principal of an over- 
crowded East Side school. Why this cry of 
alarm over a ten per cent. reduction of the 


‘ 


‘when it will be years before 
the study-work-play school will be in full 
swing in New York’? will be no re- 
duction of the present staff of teachers; the ax 
will not swing and a little figuring will prove 
it. If the Gary system is adopted in its entirety 
that will be in years to come and in the mean- 
time the regular teachers will all hold their 
places, while a smaller number of new teach- 
ers will be needed. Under the new plan, we 
believe that both the pupils and the teachers 
will have a more profitable and happier life than 
under the present regime, because there will be 


teaching force, 


There 


strain. 

As Mr. Wirt explained, there is too much 
‘supervision of children required and that seems 
to be a national fault. In homely terms even 
the families of wealth require a procession of 


less 


governesses and teachers to putter 
around their children from birth to their debut 
into society. Mr. Wirt laid emphasis on the 
necessity of letting lcarn to initiate, 
to take responsibility that valuable 
thing known as enterprise. Mr. Wirt’s plan is 
simpie—it is to avoid over-supervision. Three 
teachers, he thinks, could twelve 
classes in the playground and many principals 


special 


children 


and get 


supervise 


and teachers here will agree with him. This 
principle underlies his whole scheme. If the 
school day should be extended to six hours 
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under the study-work-play system there neces- 
sarily would be a lessening of the strain of 
teaching, varied curriculum would be 
based on the fundamental idea of letting chil- 
dren learn by doing. Five hours of conscien- 
tious teaching in this city with its tense life ex- 
hausts the average teacher, whereas the 
study-work-play school will require less inten- 
sive teaching and enrich the life of the teacher 
as well as that of the child. 

According to Mr. Wirt’s the school- 
house under his plan would be more interesting 
both to the teacher and the pupil. The teachers 
will have greater opportunity to ascertain the 
bent of the child and greater latitude under the 
flexible curriculum to develop it, with several 
hours a week in the auditorium listening to 
lectures on and vocations open to 
them, with motion pictures applied to school 
work and shops to train the pupils. Mr. Wirt 
would the spe- 
He would not make every teacher try 


because 


class 


ideas 


industries 


encourage teachers to become 
Cialists. 
to teach music, drawing, nature study and gar- 
dening in addition to the regular studies, but 
he would have the musician teach music, an ar- 
tist teach drawing. He the depart- 
mental system and contends that teachers with 
aptitudes should have the chance to 
give their best to as many pupils as possible. 
As another means of developing the children he 
would have pupils act as assistants, not as 
teachers, but as After had 
spent some time in science, shop work, and 
drawing under experts, he would have them re- 
turn to their classes and assist the other chil- 


advocates 


special 


learners. children 








dren to classify their own minds. Thus, Mr. 

Wirt’s plan hits the bell—School, New York. 
EXPENDED FOR MUSIC 

John CC. Freund, editor = of Musical 

America, has compiled at great expenditure of 

time and money, some autheimic statistics re- 


garding the amount of money spent each year 
by the people of the United States for music in 
forms :— 
Opera: Italian, French and English (exclusive 
of musical COMMOEIES) «2... cncvcccces x 
Concerts: Symphonic, recitals by artists, or- 
dinary concerts by women’s clubs, etc .. 25,000,000 
Church music: Organists, choirs and music 20,000,000 
Orchestras: Theatres, vaudeville and movies 25,000,000 
3ands: Military and brass 
Teachers: Conservatories, schools and private 
Students studying abroad 
Conventions, including festivals 
Music trades: 


Pianos 


ali its 


MS (MMP TMM) 
’ ’ 


- SARA Fee SO O00. 000 


290 OOO O00 
7,500,000 
2 500.000 


135,000,000 


re Oe een. cee tadan ee 5,000,000 
Organs, church and reed 10,000,000 
Musical merchandise of all kinds, string, 

Genel, WG. 1 Ges es. 9 500,900 
Music, sheet and books 10,500,000 
Talking machines and music records 60,000,000 


Artists for records and copyright royalties 
Musical 


papers, musical critics and writers on dai- 


2 OOO_O00 


Papers: magazines, weeklies, trade 


lies and weeklies 3,500,000 


ot Soe Ss eer eee ie eee, & $573,500,000 
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The importarce of these figures will be dis- 
closed only when we come to analyze them. 
They mean that we spend three times as much 
on music as we do on the army and navy or as 
we do on the postal service; that we spend on 
music within twenty per cent. of the value of 
the hay crop, which is the largest crop of the 
country, and within fifteen per cent. of the 
cotton crop, which is the next largest crop; 
that we spend on music four times as much as 
the total value of our agricultural implements; 
thirty per cent. more than the value of the 
woolen industries; three times as much as the 
value of the poultry, fresh killed or frozen, that 
we consume during a vear; that our musical bill 
is more than four times the entire product of 
our orchards for a year and five times as much 
as the butter crop and nearly three times as 
much as the potato crop. Another most signifi- 
cant feature of these figures is that the largest 
item is for tuition, for musical education. While 
a large amount in itself is spent for opera and 
concerts by toreign artists, the amount is in- 
significant compared with what is spent for edu- 
cation, pianos and talking machines, which virtu- 
ally means music in the home. The annual out- 
put of pianos and player pianos alone is about 
400,000 instruments. 

This shows most conclusively that we are a 
very musical nation. But is all this expendi- 
ture to good purpose? Has our hard earned 
money gone for that which will further the 
elevation of society? 

Mr. Freund says the largest item of expense 
i: for tuition. Has this been spent to the best 
educational purpose when we have no definite 
standard for music teaching either public or pri- 
vate?—Seattle Teacher. 


<O>4-0-4-0>+O> 
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PITTSBURGH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Edward Rynearson, director of high schools, 
and the teachers of elementary science in the 
Pittsburgh high schools have ventured to teach 
elementary science from the local standpoint 
and from the point of view of actual service to 
those who study it. 

The aim is not to make scientists, but to ac- 
quaint the boys and girls with the phenomena 
and experiences of daily life. The course aims 
to fit local needs, although, on this account, it 
loses none of its disciplinary value. Pupils feel 
that they are getting direct practical benefit 
from this study. The economics and health of 
the home and of the community are emphasized. 
Fupils know how to repair door bells; to re- 
move grease spots; to care for the body; in 
other words the study aids the boys and girls 
to interpret the work of the school in terms 
of life. 

This remarkable laboratory course in elemen- 
tary science is based on the theory that science 
study consists in seeing things about us and 
then thinking out their cause, their qualities or 
properties, their relation to other things, etc. 
We must be cbservers, then thinkers. To use 
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the thought of the blind man, boys and girls in 
Starting science study must keep the physical 
and mental eyes wide open for the reception of 
ideas concerning every object about them, from 
the little flower in the field, or the steamboat 
on the river, to the stars in the heavens, and 
must always meet these objects with some ques- 
tion to be answered. 

A blind man of large intelligence in a lecture 
on “The Powers of the Mind” said: “The blind- 
est person in the world is the one who sees 
everything about him through the physical eye, 
and yet who has the eyes of his mind so closed 
that the external objects he sees arouse no 
thought of any value.” 

Whether we investigate a butterfly with its 
highly colored wings, study the architecture of 
the honey bee’: cell, admire a piece of polished 
granite, shudder at the roar of a great storm, 
or marvel at the immense distance to a star, we 
are dealing with objects and forces that belong 
to Nature. Their explanation is found by 
studying the mysteries of Nature through 
science. 

The more carefully we study plants, animals, 
minerals and every object, force and phenome- 
non, great and small, the more clearly we see 
that everything in Nature, near at hand as well 
as far out in boundless space, was made for a 
definite purpose; and that all things are but 2 
part of one stupendous whole. Placing all things 
and all forees in their relation to each other, 
learning their causes and purposes, is studying 
the plans of the great architect of the universe, 
or, as has been said, “thinking God’s thoughts 
after Him.” 


The first lesson is a skilful study of the North 
Star as it is seen at Pittsburgh. The Great 
Dipper and cther prominent groups of stars in 
that part of the heavens are actually studied in 
the heavens, and then the imagination is put in 
play and the thinking-cap is put on until the 
children visualize the condition at the North 
Pole, and at the equator. 

Then the sun and its situation at different 
times is as thoughtfully studied. This leads to 
the compass and other important features of real 
life. 

By the time these various phases of Nature 
are understood the lessons fly entirely away 
from that line of study, and Oxygen and Hydro- 
gen are thoroughly studied so far as it is im- 
portant to know of them in order to study water, 
its purification and other vital conditions. 

By the time water is well understood, Nitro- 
gen is studied in all its important characteristics. 
Then Carbon Dioxide. 

By the seventeenth lesson the class is admir- 
ably equipped for the study of Flames. 

By the twentieth lesson the class is ready for 
Acids and Alkalies and Neutralization. 

All is laboratory work. 

By the twenty-second lesson the class is 
studying Starch and Glucose—then Soap, Baking 
Soda, Baking Powder, Removal of Stains. 
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By the twenty-seventh lesson they are study- 
ing the Rocks and Minerals about Pittsburgh, 
leading up to the actual Reduction of Ores in 
the laboratory. 

From this the class passes to Physical and Chemi- 
cal Changes, Mechanical Mixtures and Chemi- 
cal Compounds. 

The Reading of Meters and the significance 
of the Consumption Curse are fully taught. 

Sqon they reach by natural approach the 
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Siphon and the Plumbing Trap. In due season 
they master philosophy and its application in 
the Electric Bell, Push Button and Bell Cir- 
cuits. 

In sixty lessons the class has dealt with a 
great variety ci vital, every-day affairs. 

Then follows an equally direct and valuable 


series of laboratory lessons on _ Biological 
Science, 





GEORGE ELIOT’S “THE MILL ON THE FLOSS”’—-(I.) 


JESSICA J. HASKELL 


Haliowell, Maine 


STUDY PLAN. 

(“The Mill on the Floss,” recently made available for 
secondary school pupils, is so much less analytical, so 
much less psychological than “Silas Marner.” so full of 
human interest and sentiment that appeals to boys and 
girls that it makes a most satisfactory text for the class- 
room.] 

I. Preliminary study, the. lifz and works of 
George Eliot. Assign topics for oral report 
and discussion. Endeavor to make the author 
a living figure instead of an abstraction. Con- 
sider the following topics :— 

(a) Parentage, birth, early home, childhood 
days. 

(b) Education at various private schools. 

(c) Life frora sixteen to twenty. 

(d) Life at Coventry. 

(e) Travels. 

(f) Work on the Westminster Review. 

(zg) Fiction writing, beginnings and_ success. 

(h) Marriage to Mr. Cross. 

(i) Last years. 

(j) Writings. 

(k) Non-fiction—name and characterize in a 
sentence or iwo each work. 

(1) Fiction—¢ive title and brief characteriza- 
tion. 

II. First reading, for the story only. Chapters 
may be assigned and summarized in class or 
the novel read wholly in the classroom, if suff- 
cient time is available. 

III. More detailed consideration. The 
teacher should endeavor to reconstruct through 
photographs, descriptions and travel articles, 
the beautiful Warwickshire country. Em- 
phasis should be laid upon the autobiographical 
character of “The Mill on the Floss.” 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 

\. Preliminary Questions :— 

1. Where is the scene of the story laid? 

2. Name and_ characterize the 
characters. 


principal 


3. Name anc characterize the minor char 
acters. 

t. Outline the plot, indicating the various 
steps, introduction, exciting incident, compli- 


cation, climax, resolving incident, resolution, 


denouement Are these various steps clear- 
cut and easy to determine? 


5. Do you ccnsider the main interest of the 
novel to lie in character or in plot? How does 
the story compare with “Ivanhoe,” “Treasure 
Island,” or wny other novel vou have studied 
in this respect? Are the characters different 
in the end of the story? If so, is that differ- 
ence a logical result of what they have gone 
through? Does the dénouement satisfy you? 
Why or why not? Do you, in general, prefer 
a story of action and plot to a story of charac- 
ter? Have you liked “The Mill on the Floss”? 
Why or why not? 

B. Chapter Questions :- 

BOOK I 
Chapter 1. 

1. How dovs the story open? 

2. What indication does this give of the char- 
acter of the author? 

3. What pronoun is repeated many times? 

4. What do we call this form of writing or 
thinking? 

Chapter 2. 
1. What character is first introduced? 
2. What purpose has he in mind? 
5. What kind of people are the Tullivers? 
1. What impression dc you zet of Maggie? 
Chapter 3. 

1. Compare Tulliver with Mr. Riley. 

2. On what grounds does te recommend a 
school for Tom? What do vou think of his 
action? 

3. What is Maggie’s attitude toward her 
orother ? 

Chapter 4. 

1. What further do we learn of Tom and 
Maggie? 

Chapter 5 

1. What is tom like? 

2 Is he fond of Maggie? 

3. What seems to be one strong trait in hi: 
character? 

Chapter 6. 

1. What trait of Tom’s re-cmphasized here? 

2. For whom have you most sympathy—Tom 
or Maggie? 


[Continued on page $98.) 
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THE MILL PEOPLE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

We are using an article this week upon “The 
Mill People of South Carolina,” which we sent 
to a magazine, from which it was returned with 
the following letter:— 


Dear Dr. Winship: I hate to return anything you 
write, but I am sure that this article would get us 
into trouble—not with our Southern subscribers, but 
with our many subscribers who know well the evil 
situation in the mills down South and would not like 
an article that would seem to extenuate it, thonch, 
of course, that is the very opposite of your pur- 
pose. When a thing is on the whole very bad, it is 
not good policy to pick out a good thing in it and 
praise it. 

Very cordially yours, 

To our thinkine there is everv reason why 
such an article should be used in a Northern 
magazine for the good. primarily. of Northern 
readers. and secondarily for the good of 
Southern readers. 

It is infinitelv better to make the good con- 
tagious than to magnify the had by sectional 
abuse. 

The Leo Frank incident shows how disgusted 
the South is over the Northern habit of lectur- 
ing the South. 

Tt has become a Northern passion to abuse 
the South. fora 

In this case an editor deliberately says that 
it is not wise to praise by a truthful statement a 
decidedly good thing in the South because the 
North knows how generally bad the South is 
in this matter 

The South is full of good things. There are 
as good things in the South as in the North, 
though of course (?) there are not as many 


good things there as in the North, 
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The South expects the North to be at outs 
with it on the negro question, and they have 
come to be entirely indifferent to our criticisms, 
but when the North set about heckling the 
South on everything the North doesn’t like. 
their resentment has come to be very bitter, as 
is demonstrated in the Leo Frank episode. 

From our point of view every magazine in 
the North should give unstinted praise to every 
manufacturer in the South who gives his 
thought and energy to the improvement of con- 
ditions in the mills. 

The worst that anv one can say of the Child 
Labor problem in the South is that it is a 
little behind Pennsylvania, and a little farther 
behind Massachusetts The crime against the 
child has been universal. Its solution is coming 
gradually. 

It would be just as sensible to sav that good 
conditions in Massachusetts mills should not be 
spoken of because there are mills elsewhere that 
are bad. as to sav that good things in Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, should not be spoken of because 
conditions are bad in other states or cities. 
Let us of the North look for good things in the 
South, and let us dave to be honest and tell of 
the good things we see. Let us stop being 
afraid of our Northern subscribers. 
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WARNING TO TEACHERS 


Hon. J. W. Crabtree of River Falls. Wis- 
consin. builded better than he knew when he 
framed his famous attack on canvassers. That 
is a document that should be in the hands of 
everv teacher in the United States. The ex- 
tent of the nvisance has not been adequately ap- 
precited. 

One countv superintendent in North Dakota 
landed one of them in jail for a substantial term. 
and threatened to land another one there if he 
ever came to the countv again. Now County 
Sunerintendent T. W. Rilev of Cass County. 
North Dakota, issues this warning :— 

“This is the time of the vear when hook 
agents are abroad in the land. Generally sneak- 
ing we are not antagonistic to anv agent. but a 
great many times we have kncwn book agents 
te prey unon the vounge and _ inexperienced 
teacher. and leave behind them a burden of debt 
to be carried for several months to follow. 
Subscriptions for cumbersome sets of encyclo- 
pedias at a ridiculously high price and ‘wide 
margin’ for the agent are often secured through 
misrepresentation. 

“Our advice is, don’t be in a hurry; think it 
over. If you are sure you are getting your 
nioney’s worth and that you are very much in 
need of the books, then you might look at the 
subscription blank. Perhaps vou would do 
well to ‘think again’ before you sign up. At 
any rate don’t do anything that you may regret 
later on. Furthermore, all this should be done 
outside of school hours. You have no busi- 
ness to take time which belongs to your pupils 
to investigate personal affairs,” 
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A Nebraska county superintendent made the 
home office of a canvasser take back the books 
purchased by the teachers. 

Two things should be rigidly adhered to: Do 
not buy on the installment plan, save your 
money in installments and then spend it. Never 
give your note to a canvasser under any cir- 
cumstances. 


== __ 
Voyes 


MR. PRENDERGAST’S ATTITUDE 

Controller Prendergast of New York City is 
one of the really great men in public life in 
New York City or State. 

He has public confidence to an unusual ex- 
tent, hence the significance of any official utter- 
ance of his. 

In late September he issued, officially, a 
public statement regarding the school adminis- 
tration of New York City. We think it is 
the first time that any such attempt has been 
made by a controller to advocate heroic pro- 


fessional changes in the department of educa- 
tion. 





His recommendations were not wholly or 
chiefly administrative but affected many phases 
of the professional side of schcol life. 

We are sure that few if any of his recom- 
mendations will be heeded. It is of the ut- 
most importance that everyone should clearly 
“understand the situation. 

It is the chief concern of the Controller and 
Board of Estimates to keep the budget down 
to the lowest point consistent with efficiency. 

It is the chief concern of the Board of Edu- 
cation to secure the highest possible efficiency 
with the advantage of the children always 
uppermost in mind. 

It is not the first business of the Board of 
Education to save noney. That is one of the 
chief functions of the Controller and Board of 
Estimates. 

These two facts should always be in mind in 
reading the famous document of Controller 
Prendergast and President Churchill of the Board 
of Education. 

Each is pleading 2 great cause, but it is in 
a way special pleading in each case. 

We had intended to use Mr. Prendergast’s 
message in extenso as we have used addresses 
of President Churchil!, but in the nature of the 
case, it is less an educational proposition than 
a problem of taxation, less a school issue than 
an economic affair. 

If a teacher, principal or superintendent wants 
anything of it he wants it entire and should 
send to the Board of Estimate, New York City, 
tor a copy. 





wer owe 
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Compulsory education will mean more to 
America than all the benevolences of all the 
philanthropists of all time, and this is not un- 
dervaluing these benevolences. They are 
healthy for massaging the welfare, but com- 
pulsory education gives vigor and vitality to 
the heart of the nation for all time to come. 
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TEACHING PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


With the growing feeling that the public 

schools should do more to fit young people 
to earn their own livings than they have been 
coing, comes a positive demand that the schools 
should help to fit boys and girls for community 
liie as well. Perhaps no one thing that could 
be learned in school would better fit boys and 
girls to become good members of a community 
than a working knowledge of parliamentary 
law. 
Many of our best high schools have been 
giving such instruction in connection with Eng- 
lish classes and in other ways. Others have 
attempted nothing along this line because of 
the difficulty of placing in the hands of students 
simple and definite information in regard to 
parliamentary rules, as most of the works on 
parliamentary law are intended for adults and 
those somewhat familiar with parliamentary 
procedure. 

Appreciating all «his, Frederick Leighton, 
principal of the Oswego, New York, High 
School, himself a specialist in parliamentary 
law, has prepared a brief, but adequate “Stu- 
dents’ Handbook of Parliamentary Law,” whose 
purpose is to encourage the study of parlia- 
mentary law in the schools by placing at the 
disposal of students an inexpensive work de- 
signed especially for beginners and including 
only the more important practices in use. No 
attempt has been made to make it either com- 
plete or exhaustive; but rather to point. out 
specific ways of doing certain important things 
with details as to what to do and when to do it, 
and what to say and when to say it. 

Every high schoc! should at least teach as 
much of parliamentary law as is here provided 
and with the teaching should provide practice 
that creates a relish and inspiration for public 
discussion under the rules of the game. 
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IN A RURAL SCHOOL 


We saw a rural school get a luncheon that 
was a feast. We have no disposition to exploit 
the luncheon, but merely an educational charac- 
teristic. This is well illustrated in their making 
of white sauce for creamed potatoes 

This was on the blackboard:— 


%=—1T 
16T=1C 
1C=$pt 


Of course t=teaspoon. T=tablespoon. C= 
cups, and pt=pint. 

The recipe was also on the board. 

White Sauce for four :— . 

1C milk 

3T flour 

1T butter 

}t salt 

The luncheon was for twenty-two. 


Before anything was done every pupil who 
was sufficiently advanced had to make the recipe 
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for twenty-two, which 
upon the board. 

5$C milk 

163T=1C$T flour 

54T butter 

1#t salt 

This was in u one-room school in Black Hawk 
County, Iowa, and we enjoyed the fruit of the 
cooking, which was all done and served in the 
lengthened noon hour. 


a .o- 
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ELLIOTT TO MONTANA 

Dr. E. C. Elliott of the University of Wis- 
consin goes to Montana as the new Chancellor. 
The State Board of Education has been in no 
haste in filling the position for which provision 
was made about two years ago. There has 
been some uncertainty as to what the position 
was to be, as to the extent of the Chancellor’s 
opportunities and responsibilities. Dr. Elliott 
has had experience in the University of Wis- 
consin, both within the University and in ex- 
tension activities, and he has been a student of 
affairs in Idaho and Montana, so that he comes 
tc his new duties well equipped by experience 
to help the Board of Education solve the prob- 
lems presented by the creation of the new of- 
fice. No other State has just such a position 
and no other official faces just such a combina- 
tion of problems. Dr. Elliott has a rare op- 
portunity. 

————————§*-¢-0-@-0-¢-e-—_—___— 
RETURN OF NEW TEACHERS 


There is no doubt that men are gaining in 
numbers rapidly in the profession of teaching, 
but it is more in evidence that they are grow- 
ing in number in normal schools. For instance, 
at the New York State College for teachers 
at Albany the men now outnumber the women 
among the students. 

It is but a little time since the men were so 
few as to feel lonesome and out of place. Last 
year for the first time there were eighty-eight 
young men enrolled and this year the number 
has increased fifty per cent. 

Men are much more numerous in the pro- 
fession and they recognize the advantages of a 
uormal college. 

—————®- 9 -0- 0-9-0 —________-- 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


Several revelations are sure to come from 
college and utiversity surveys. There is noth- 
ing more likely to shock the public than revela- 
tions as to college English. I: is not that col- 
lege English is sometimes astonishing but that 
credit is somet:mes given for such English. 

Here is a case that is likely to be somewhat 
famous—or intamows. A uwumiversity student re- 
ceived “C,” or six points above failure, on a 
paper which centained all of these statements :— 

Vapid—Moist or damp. 

Debilitate—To reckon or to classify. 

Altruistic—Trusting in all things. 

Penitence—Gentle or kind-hearted.» 

Odium—Odd or not matured. 


was finally placed 
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Forensic—Not polisher or of a foreign nature. 

Copious—The act of taking from or copying. 

There is sure to be much professional and 
scholastic discomfiture resulting from such 
“meddling,” but it is not at ali sure that good 
will not come from it. | 

Of course it has never occurred to a profes- 
sor that his “marks” could be marked. 
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DAVID LUBIN 


We regard David Lubin as ome of the notable 
men of the world in this century. We have 
known so much of his world wo:k that we have 
tried to tell of him, but nothing that we could 
Say was satisfactory. He is much greater than 
any tribute can express, but Herbert Corey's 
article in “System” gives a delightful sugges- 
tion of the boy and the man and his work. 
No one can afford to miss it. 





LOCAL OFFICIALS 


The State Department of Education, North 
Dakota, furnishes every school in the state 
by counties with a list of all state and county 
officers annually, and children are expected to 
know the names of the United States Senators 
and Representatives of the state; of the twenty 
state executive, judicial and local legislative 
officials ; and of all county officers. 

Every teacher’s desk in the state is supplied 
with copies of the lists of such officers. 


———___— —_——--0- -0-@-0- @-6- = 


The expected has happened at Stanford Uni- 
versity, and Professor Ray Lyman Wilbur is to 
be President Wilbur on January 1, succeeding 
Dr. John Casper Branner. This is as fitting 
professionally as it is popular with the faculty, 
students and alumni. 


Now it is Russellville, Arkansas, district agri- 
cultual college that has a student strike because 
the president has not been dismissed on their de- 
mand. Even Governor Hays had to go to Rus- 
sellville to assume command of affairs. Next! 


If you did not read George H. Martin’s arti- 
cle in the issue of October 7, you have missed 
one of the noblest educational utterances of 
this generation. 


Is it any wonder that the friends of saloons 
are ashamed to acknowledge their friendship? 


Denver’s harmony scheme seems to work 
heautifully since it got in working order. 


Study-work-play school is what William Wirt 
styles the Gary system. 


Cornell will have an enrollment of 5,500 this 
year. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A DIVIDED CABINET. 

The resignation of Sir Edward Carson. At- 
torney-General, discloses divisions in the British 
Cabinet which add to the perplexities of the 
present situation. Carson has never been a 
valuable asset to the Government, and would 
not have been invited to enter the Cabinet ex- 
cept for the desire to have all political groups 
represented. But it might have been thought 
that even such a man, in the face of a great 
national crisis, would have been willing to 
smother personal pique and stand by the Min- 
istry Of which he had become a member until 
the crisis was past. The maintenance of a 
Coalition Ministry is not an easy matter at the 
best; but the conduct of a man like Carson 
makes it almost impossible. 

THE PENALTY OF FATLURE. 

The recall of Sir Ian Hamilton, who has 
been in command of the Britich forces which 
have been hammering away at the defences of 
Constantinople in the Gallipoli peninsula since 
last April without decisive results, may be not 
unfairly interpreted as the penalty of failure. 
Details of these operations are wanting; but it 
is known that they have been attended by enor- 
mous losses and have been disappointing in 
their results. The vew developments in the 
Balkans, and the opening up of new lines of 
attack through the landing at Enos, and the 
forwarding of troops through Greece from 
Salonica will furnish ample employment for the 
forces which have been engaged in the Galli- 
poli peninsula. Sir Ian Hamilton’s military 
record, beginning with the Afghan war of 1878, 
has been so brilliant that his failure in an al- 
niost impossible task will not permanently dim 
his reputation. 


A SHIFT IN SUBMARINE OPERATIONS. 


German submarines, for some reason, have 
been comparatively inactive during the last two 
weeks, and there have been few reports of their 
attacks upon British shipping. But, during the 
same time, there has been a sudden develop- 
ment of British submarine activities. In some 
way, British submarines have made their way 
into the Baltic and have wrought havoc among 
the ships engaged in traffic with German ports. 
Twenty or more German merchantmen have 
been sunk by them—the crews in all cases be- 
ing given a chance to escape. As German com- 
merce has been swept from the Atlantic by the 
Allied fleets, the ships which ply back and forth 
in the Baltic, conveying supplies to German 
ports, are of great importance; and these dar- 
mg attacks of British submarines in_ waters 
which were supposed to have been effectually 
closed to them are correspondingly harmful. 


ZEPPELINS AND REPRISALS. 
In a recent Zeppelin raid upon London, 127 


persons were killed or injured, all but two oi 
them non-combatants—helpless men, women 








and children. The German bombs fell mostly 
in residential districts. With two unimportant 
exceptions no governmental or public buildings 
were struck. In one house, two sleeping chil- 
dren were killed; at the door of another, a 
young man who was saying good night to a 
young woman was instantly killed and she was 
severely injured, and, at the same point, an old 
man, walking along the pavement, had his arm 
blown off and died in the hospital. So run the 
official reports. No military advantage of any 
sort was gained, unless the carrying out of the 
German policy of ‘frightfulness” is to be so 
considered. All this is not war. It is sheer, 
ruthless murder. It is not surprising that in- 
dignation in England should be aroused to such 
a pitch as to lead to a popular demand for re- 
frisals by similar aeroplane attacks upon Ger- 
man cities and towns, which might easily be 
made, but from which the British conscience 
has thus far revolted. 
A CURIOUS ESCAPE, 

That a dozen Geriran officers and men, be- 
longing to the interned German auxiliary 
cruiser Kronprinz Wilhelm at Norfolk, should 
have been allowed to purchase and equip a 
yacht and sail away in her, no one knows 
where, points to a 1ather easy-going adminis- 
tration of the navy vard. That the men had 
bought the yacht was known to the authorities, 
who were apparently induced to believe that 
nothing more was intended than a little fishing 
about the Bay. It is not even certainly known 
when the yacht—<alled the Exlipse—vanished; 
but it is intimated that it may have been a week 
or ten days before the alarm was given. Now, 
for days, up and down the coast and out to sea, 
search has been made for her in vain. She will 
doubtless turn up before long, in mischief 
somewhere. 


A NEW BEGINNING IN MEXICO. 


The formal recognition of Venustiano Car- 
ranza as chief executive of the de facto govern- 
ment of Mexico marks a new beginning in the 
history of that war-swept republic. It restores 
the diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Mexico which have been interrupted 
for two years and eight months; and it gives 
the Carranza government also the moral sup- 
port of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, Uru- 
guay and Guatemala—members of the Pan- 
American conference—whose recognition was 
conveyed simultaneously, and of the European 
Governments which will certainly follow suit. 
The abandonment of the silly demand for a 
general election, which our Government was at 
first inclined to press, marks a return to sanity; 
and Carranza is maintaining his cause with 
such vigor and success that there is reason to 
hope that he will keep the pledges of good 
government which he has made. 





(Continued on page 418.) 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S “THE MILL-ON THE 
FLOSS.”—(1) 


(Continued from page 403.) 





Chapter 7. 
1. What was Mrs. Glegg’s method with respect 
to her wardrobe? 
. How does Mrs. Pullet arrive? 
. How does she differ from Mrs. Glegg? 
. Describe Mrs. Deane. 
. What family likeness in all the sisters? 
6. Describe Lucy Deane. 


%. What does Maggie do and with what re- 
sults? 


ore © Ww 


8. What purpose does 
aunts and uncles serve? 


this gathering of 
9. What new character, later to play an im- 
portant part, is here casually mentioned? 
Chapter 8. 
. What is the meaning of the title? 
2. Contrast the Tulliver aunt with the Dod- 
son aunts. 
3. How do you feel towards Mr. Tulliver? 
Chapter 9. 
. What kind of visit does Maggie have? 
. What new trait in her character? 
3. How does the chapter end? 


Chapter 10. 
1. Why did Maggie push Lucy? 
2. What does Maggie do and why? 
. Have you any sympathy for her? 
Chapter 11. 
. What was Maggie’s intention? 
How do the gypsies receive her? 
. Describe the meeting with her father. 
. What four:dation has this episode? 
Chapter 12. 
1. How does the chapter begin and why? 
2. Describe Mr. Glegg. 
3. What use does Mrs. Glegg make of the 
“Saint’s Everlasting Rest’’? 
4. What is. the prevailing 
chapter? 


pm 


woe 


vw 
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tone of this 
Chapter 13. 
1. What does Mr. Tulliver do? 
2. What does the author say about the spell- 
ing of those days? 
3. What hint of future trouble? 


. BOOK II ‘- 


Chapter 1. 
1. Describe the Rev. Walter Stelling. 
2. How does he impress Mr. Tulliver? 
3. How does Tom feel in his new surround- 
ings? 
4. How is his outlook altered? 
5. How does Maggie take to Latin? 


Chapter 2. 
1. What is engaging Mr. Tulliver’s attention 
when Tom comes home for the holidays? 
2. How does Mrs. Tulliver behave here? 


3. What coincidence in Wakem’s son going to 
Tom’s school? 
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Chapter 3. 
1. Describe Philip Wakem. 
2. Does Mr. Stelling understand that there 
is friction between the parents of the boys? 
3. What purpose of the author’s is served in 
having the boys attend the same school? 
4. How do they get on together? 
Chapter 4. 
1. Tom’s attitude toward Philip? 
2. What is he compelled to admire in him? 
Chapter 5. 
1. Why are Philip and Magyie attracted to 
each other? 


2. What do you think of Tom’s behavior in 
this chapter? 


Chapter 6. 
How does Philip behave here? 
Are you sorry for him? 
Is Tom’s attitude generous? 
. Is it natural? 
Chapter 7. 
What are the “Golden Gates”? 
What has Tom’s education done for him? 
What is the result of the law suit? 
Is this result a surprise to the reader? 


_ , 
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“LACK OF URBANITY” 

In reply to a query as to how pupils might be 
better fitted for colleges, President William 
Harris Guyer of Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio, 
wrote to the New York Times:— 

“My observation and experience have led me 
to believe that haste and lack of urbanity are 
two of the sorest trials to which colleges are sub- 
jected on the part of those who enter the fresh- 
man class. The ‘cramming process’ is still 
prevalent in the public schools and in the high 
schools. This, with too much freedom in elec- 
tives, has brought to the doors of the colleges 
many who are crippled in their educational work. 

“Many of those who have been trying ‘to 
catch up’ and ‘to make up’ studies seem to 
grow accustomed to the idea, and they remain 
‘students on the run’ throughout their college 
course. 

“By a lack of urbanity I mear that fine spirit 
of politeness which ought to be a handmaiden 
to an educational training. As a rule those 
who are slovenly in their dress and manners 
are much the same in their studies. I be- 
lieve that thorough courses in gymnastics and 
military training would go far toward remedy- 
ing these deficiencies which I have pointed out.” 
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South Carolina and Texas have compulsory 
education laws, so that only Alabama, Florida, 





Georgia and Mississippi are without such 
laws. 
++ @-0-@-2- o-e- 

M. L. M., Ohio: The Journal is an excellent paper— 
the best published. 

A. H., Texas: I feel that I cannot get along without 
the Journal, and now especially since the coming 
Journals are to have those ~ splendid articles om 


“Educators,” 
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SECOND PAN-AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS 


DR. GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT 


Assistant Secretary General 


EDUCATION SECTION 

In accordarce with the resolutions of the 
First Pan-American Scientific Congress, held 
in Santiago, Chile, December 25, 1908. to Janu- 
ary 5, 1909, a Second Pan-American Scientific 
Congress will meet in Washington next De- 
cember under the auspices of the Government 
of the United States. The Congress will open 
on Monday, December 27, 1915, and adjourn 
on Saturday, January 8, 1916. 

The Executive Committee of the Congress is 
as follows: William Phillips, A. B., Third As- 
sistant Secretary of State, chairman ex-officio. 
James Brown Scott, J. U. D., Secretary, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
vice-chairman. 

The organization officers arc: John Barrett, 
LL. D., Secretary General; Glen Levin 
Swiggett, Ph. D., Assistant Secretary General. 
Headquarters: Pan-American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The Pan-American Scientific Congress had its 
origin in the scientific congresses that had been 
held by the Republics of Latin America prior 
to the Congress in Santiago, and was es- 
tablished with the generous conviction that the 
United States should share in their undertaking. 
This conviction was splendidly shown in the 
unsolicited and voluntary action of the First 
Congress in the selection of Washington as the 
place of meeting of the Second Congress, the 
main purpose of which will be to increase the 
exchange of k1.owledge and brirg about a better 
understanding of the ways in which the several 
Republics can work to the advancement of 
science, the increase of culture, and the promo- 
tion of trade, comimerce and mutual helpful- 
ness. In view of the fact that this Second Con- 
gress is to be held under the auspices of the 
Government of the United States, it is thought 
that our foremost scientists, learned societies 
and educational institutions will co-operate in 
every way possible in order to insure the success 
of the Congress. 

The interest throughout Latin America for 
the Congress is steadily growing. The Execu- 
tive Committee is assured that all of these 
countries appreciate deeply the active prepara- 
tions now being made in Washington for a suc- 
cessful meeting, and will avail themselves gener- 
ously of this great opportunity for Pan-Ameri- 
can solidarity of action in intellectual interests. 

The Section on Education is most compre- 
hensively treated. The three main divisions of 
Public Education in a Democracy, Interna- 
tional Education, and Technical Education sub- 
divide into the following: Eiementary, Secondary 
and University Education, Education ~— of 
Women, The Exchange of Proiessors and Stu- 
dents betweei Countries, ad Engineering, 
Medical, Agricultural, Industrial and Com- 


mercial Education. This section will emphasize 
through the character of subject-matter dis- 
cussed the more purely intellectual and cultural 
feature of the Congress and will appeal strongly 
to the delegates from the Latin American 
countries, many of which have made marked 
progress in recent years in the field of educa- 
tion. 

The Commissioner of Education of the United 
States, Dr. P. P. Claxton, is chairman of this 
section. Dr. S. P. Capen, specialist in Higher 
Education, Bureau of Education, is vice-chair- 
man. Dr. Claxton’s sub-section committees are 
as follows :— 

1. Elementary Education:— 

Hon. John H. Finley, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, State of New York, chairman. 

2. Secondary Education :— 

Chancellor Elmer E. Brown, University of 
New York, chairman. 

3. University Education :— 

President Edmund Janes James, University 
of Illinois, chairman. 

4. Education of Women:— 

Dean Sarah Louise Arnold, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, chairman. 

5. Exchange of Professors and Students be- 
tween Countries:— 

President Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia 
University, chairman. 

6. Engineering Education :— 

Director Arthur A. Hamerschlag, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., chair- 
man. 

?. Medical Education :— 

Dean William Cline Borden, George Wash- 
ington University, chairman. 

8. Agricultural Education :— 

President Winthrop Ellsworth Stone, Purdue 
University, chairman. 

9. Industrial Education :— 

Dr. William T. Bawden, specialist in Indus- 
trial Education, Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., chairman. 

10. Commercial Education :— 

Professor Glen Levin Swiggett, University 
of Tennessee, chairman. 

Some of the most distinguished pwhlicists in 
Pan-America have been invited to. prepare 
papers on the different subjects described in 
the Preliminary Program. 

The following topics will be discussed :— 

To what extent should elementary education 
be supported by local taxation, and to what 
extent by state taxation? What should be the 
determining factors in the distribution of sup- 
port? 

What should be the primary and what the 
secondary purpose of high school education? 
To what extent should courses of study in the 
high schoa] he determined by the requirements 
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for admission to college, and to what extent 
by the demands of industrial and civic life? 

Should universities and colleges supported 
by public funds be controlled by independent 
and autonomous powers, or should they be 
controlled directly by central state authority? 

To what extent is co-education desirable in 
elementary schools, high schools, colleges and 
universities ? 

What preparation should be required for ad- 
mission to State and national colleges of agri- 
culture? To what extent should the courses 
of study in the agricultural college be theoreti- 
cal and general, and to what extent practical 
and specific? To what extent should the 
curriculum of any such college be determined 
by local conditions? 

What shouli be the place ot industrial edu- 
cation in the school system of the American 
republics? Should it be supported by 
‘taxation? Should it he considered as a_ func- 
tion of the public school system? Should it be 
given in a separate system under separate con- 
trol? How anc to what extent may industrial 
schools co-operate with employers of labor? 

How can a nation prepare in the most effec- 
tive manner its young men for a business career 
that is to be pursued at home or in a foreign 
country ? 


public 
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FAIR PLAY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


ELLEN M. HAAS 

Dayton, Uhio, Member of Dayton Industrial Commission 

The need for the extension of continuation 
and vocational schools is so great that every 
club woman should work for it, and not fail to 
bring this before the legislature whenever op- 
portunity offers. It is the child that must be 
considered in the need of extension and voca- 
tional training schools. 

By means of such schools the girls and boys 
between ten and twenty years of age may es- 
tablish themselves for the future. They must 
meet the industrial life with only scanty indus- 
trial training unless we have such schools for 





them. The training adapts the boy and _ girl 
to a vocation. 

We are the wealthiest nation in the world, 
but man must live if the nation is to live. The 


highest function of society is the conservation 
of life and man. We waste human resources. 

We have raised the age limit from fourteen 
to sixteen years, and the result is we are build- 
ing more and bigger high schools, not because 
there are more boys and girls, but because more 
boys and girls are given a cha:ce. If our state 
can employ men to teach farmers how to take 
care of their hogs, don’t you think the women 





and girls are worth still more care?—Address. 
=> © -0-0% 
L. J. S., Nebraska: I consider the Journal of Eduea 
tion the best school magazine I have ever read 
P. H. H., Kentucky: I cannot afford to miss an issue 
of the Journal of Education. It is beyond a question 


the greatest professional paper published 
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SOCIETY FOR THRIFT 


Editor Journal of Education:— 

Will you please make the announcement that Su- 
perintendent C. H. Dempsey of Haverhill, Mass., is a 
member of the Thrift Board of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The appointment was made by 
President R. J. Aley of the University of Maine, who 
was delegated at the recent national meeting of the 
educators held in Oakland, to select the nine per- 
sons in America best suited to canvass the whole thrift 
problem with a view of making recommendations 
within a period of two years, respecting methods to 
be employed in teaching thrift in the public schools 
of America. 

This committee also will supervise the essay con- 
test to be conducted by the National Education As- 
sociation. A series of prizes ranging from $10 to $75 
each are to be awarded through the committee for 
the best essays on the subject of “Thrift.” Some of 
these prizes are for school children only, and others 
are for adults only. S. W. Straus, President of the 
American Society for Thrift, and a member of the 
National Education Association’s thrift committee, 
has agreed to finance the entire cost of this work in 
the interest of thrift in America. C; J. 
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APPRECIATION 


My dear Dr. Winship: May I thank you heartily 
for the words of appreciation, printed in your last 
Journal, about Henry H. Straight? My personal debt 
to him is large and lasting. He was an inspiring 
teacher and leader. His generous devotion to his 
classes and pupils allowed no time or strength for 
writing, and for this reason few people, perhaps, 
have had an opportunity to know that Professor 
Straight was one of the leaders of his time. Thank 
you for calling attention to him. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ellor Carlisle Ripley. 

Boston. 
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DR. TORSEY ONCE MORE 


Editor Journal of Education :— 

Dear Sir: 

May I add my word of appreciation to one of the 
grandest men that ever led a youth to do his best 
and had a feeling of encouragement to the student 
who was at the Hill for work. 

IT was in the work of education until I was forty- 
five, and as far as my observation goes. T never knew 
a school that appealed to the above class as Kent's 
Hill. It brought out the best and woe to the trans- 
gressor. ; 

My acquaintance with the school did not last but 
a few terms, as I came to Wisconsin at the end of 
the third or fourth term. 

My first was in the fall of ’60, back again in the 
Spring of °61, when the fall of Sumter occurred 

We not only had indignation meetings, but nearly 
a stampede to enlist. 

Our beloved and talented Will Jones did enlist and 
lost his life at one of the battles of the Peninsula 

We had a Texan in the new dormitory who hung 
out a Rebel flag, was promptly shot down, 
much to the annoyance of the Faculty—not the sup- 
port of the infringement of 
school authority and Christian fellowship 


AV O 


which 
Rebellion, but as an 


Flet« her 
Loveland, Colorado 
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JUNIOR AUDUBON CLASSES 


The National Association of Audubon Societies is 
able to make the following offer of assistance, for the 
present school year (1915-16), to those teachers and 
others who are interested in giving instruction to 
children on the subject of birds and their usefulness. 

To form a Junior Audubon Class for bird-study, a 
teacher should explain to the pupils of her grade (and 
others if desired) that their object will be to learn all 
they can about the wild birds, and that everyone who 
becomes a member will be expected to be kind to the 
birds and protect them. Every member will be required 


~~ re, 





A Junior Audubon Class in Chicepee,Mass. Teacher, Miss Elizabethhecause the eve masters the words 


I. Knight, 

to pay a fee of ten cents each year. When ten or more 
have paid their fees, the teacher will send their money 
to the National Association of Audubon Societies, and 
give the name of the Audubon Class and her own name 
and address. The Association will then forward to the 
teacher for each member whose fee has been paid, the 
beautiful Audubon Button, and a set of ten colored 
pictures, together with the outline drawings and 
descriptive leaflets enumerated on the fourth page of 
this circular. The teacher will also receive, free of 
cost, for one year, the splendid magazine Bird-Lore, 
which contains many valuable suggestions for teachers. 
It is expected that the teacher shall give at least one 
lesson a month on the subject of birds, for which 
purpose she will find the leaflets of great value as a 
basis for tthe lessons. 

Although children who become members of the Junior 
classes pay a fee of ten cents, it costs more than twice 
as much, for every child enrolled, to publish and dis- 
tribute the offered material to them, and to the 
teachers in charge of the classes. Last year 152,000 
children ‘took advantage of this special offer, and 
classes were formed in every State in the Union, and 
in Canada. This was a gain of nearly 40,000 Juniors 
over 1913-14, showing the great popularity the move- 
ment has attained in the schools, where it is almost 
unanimously approved by the principals and teachers. 
The present year will no doubt exhibit a similar growth, 
for which provision has been made by increased prepa- 
ration of materials, and by an initial appropriation of 
$25,000, 

T. Gilbert Pearson, 
Secretary. 


New York City. 
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A CIVIC SONG FOR GRAND RAPIDS 

To develop for Grand Rapids a civic song, the Civic 
Music Committee of the Grand Rapids Association of 
Commerce announces a contest and invites contribu- 
tions of verses which will be passed on by a board of 
judges. All entries to the contest to be received not 
later than January 1 and to be mailed in sealed en- 
velopes in care of the Grand Rapids Association of 
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Commerce. A cash prize of fifty dollars will be 
awarded by the judges for the poem accepted as best 
adapted to the purpose. The contest is open to all. 

The poem must be dignified and of necessity must 
be singable. It must express a spirit of patriotism 
and must contain an acknowledgment of the Supreme 
Being. The poem must contain not less than twenty. 
four lines and not more than thirty-two, which may 
be divided into stanzas according to the choice of 
the composer. 

For particulars address: The Civic Music Committee 
Prize Contest, Association of Commerce, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan. 





“ARLO” IN THIRD GRADE 


We have written enthusiastically about “Arlo,” a story 
by Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb, but we did not ex- 
press nearly as well as Mr. Cobb has the high significance 
of the book, and we are quite sure that he cannot object 
to our giving publicity to his letter :— 

: Somerset, Mass. 
Dear Dr. Winship:— 

There were two matters in making the book “Arlo,” 
that we think significant. It is coming to be accepted by 
the best people in this work, I think, that at the third grade 
that deadly habit of reading rather glibly over matter that 
is not understood or retained, begins. Is this not usually 
and phrases faster 
than the brain and tongue together can really follow? Al- 
most the whole effort is in pronouncing the words, and 
no strength left for interpreting. In an effort to over- 
come this danger in “Arlo” we spent weeks and months 
smoothing out tongue difficulties, all twists and turns 
that would halt the stiff little tongues of the third grade. 

When this was done we made a greater effort still—to 
balance the sentences and get something like rhythm, with- 
out a hint of meter. This was a big job, but we think 
that the rhythm influence on children is very strong. I 
wonder if this effort was worth while. If the work we 
put into this book was half successful it ought to help a 
good deal at that particular spot, the third grade. 

Very truly yours, 
Ernest Cobb. 





ILLUMINATING BUT NOT SURPRISING 


The following is what one might expect in view of the 
geographies they study in many English schools. 

Grafton Minot, private secretary to Ambassador 
Gerard, now back at his post at Berlin, was viewed with 
suspicion by the London police when he arrived in 
London from Berlin en route to the United States, 
according to the story which has just reached his friends 
here, from London 

He filled out the form which is now a necessity at 
every English hotel and lodging house, stating his 
name, nationality, where he had come from and where 
he was going. Minot naturally answered “American, 
arriving from Berlin, destination Massachusetts.” 

A few days later a detective appeared at the Embassy 
asking about Minot. He was told that Minot was 
Gerard’s secretary 

“What has he done, if anything?” the detective was 
asked 

“Oh, nothing, but we felt that we ought to keep our 
eves on him because he came from Berlin and he states 
he is going to Massachusetts, and there is not any 
such city in the United States.” 

The detective was led to a map of the United States 
and instructed. 

Now if he had said “Boston,” instead of “Massa- 
chusetts,” the detective might have known! 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE STORY OF WELLESLEY. By Florence Con- 
verse. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 284 pages. Price, $2 net. 

Writing a history of a college so nice and young as 
Wellesley is not exactly like writing the biography, but 
it has its difficulties, which Miss Converse has avoided. 
She has kept well within the bounds of the 
historian, leaving final estimates of the contributions 
made by the great women connected with the college in 
the past forty years to future historians. 

. Miss Converse, who is an author well recognized and 

who is on the staff of the Atlantic Monthly, tells a 

straightforward story of the beginnings of Wellesley, a 

story so well told that the growing army of Wellesley 

alumnae will appreciate having her book given to the 
public. The founder and his ideals is her opening theme, 


and a theme which required skilful handling 


a “in these 
days. 


The presidents and their achievement, the faculty 

and their methods, the students at work and play, the fire 
of last year, and the loyal alumnae are her other subjects. 
‘There is therein a great deal of information about Welles- 
ley for those who do not know the college. 

The present year is a fitting one for Miss Converse’s 
book, for the fire made more than a material change in 
the college. Disasters have a way of wakening new 
feelings, and with her new equipment Wellesley is en- 
tering upon a new era, proud of its beginnings, :nd con- 
fident that its policies of the past, directed almost solelv 
by women, will assure its pre-eminent position in the 
future. 


——_——_ 


PRE-REFORMATION SCHOLARS IN SCOTLAND 
IN THE XVIth CENTURY. Their Writings and Their 
Public Services. By W. Forbes Leith, S. J. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 162 pp. Price, $2.50. 

The rather common impression that the Pre-Ref- 
ormation period and the Middle Ages generally 
were distinguished by ignorance of the most pro- 
found degree, whose dark shadows the light of the 
Reformation alone was able to dissipate, has been 
discounted for some time by scholars whose knowl- 
edge of the medieval universities, of elementary and 
secondary education prior to the Reformation, and 
of monastery activities during the Middle Ages, 
makes them competent critics. At last it is begin- 
ning to be realized that the term “Dark Ages” is a 
misnomer fostered by that very ignorance which is 
so often attributed to that much-maligned period. 
Mr. Leach, in his recent book on “The Schools of 
Medieval England” contradicts successfully the pre- 
viously accepted statement that the grammar school 
did not exist in England prior to the Reformation, 
finding in the cathedral and monastery schools 
which stretch in an unbroken line from the coming 
of Christianity through the XVth and XVIth centur- 
ies. ample proof of his contentions. 

So with Scotland. The present work is a bibliog- 
raphy of Scottish scholars of the XVIth century, their 
works and their activities, preceded by an illuminat- 
ing introduction on the state of learning in Scot- 
land before the establishment of the Reformed 
Church. Many of the names listed are famous, and 
some of them can be found in any adequate history 
of English Literature. Such are William Dunbar, 
Gawin Douglas, Robert Henryson, Bishop Elphinston, 
Adam Blackwood, The Admirable Crichton. An im- 
posing list of Scots students at the Universities of 
Paris, of Orleans, and of Padua, with the surprising 
number of rectors of the University of Paris who 
were of Scottish birth, seems to demonstrate that 
the ecclesiastic scholars of that war-ridden and un- 
happy country were as widely scattered throughout 
the educational centres of Europe as were the Irish 
monks of an earlier period. The fact that four great 
Scottish universities were of ecclesiastical foundation 
is also significant in refuting the charge of “ob- 
scurantism,” frequently laid at the door of the church 
authorities. With the passing of the old order came 
the vassing of that internationalism in scholarship 
which was so notable a feature of the medieval per 
iod, and the very effectiveness of the campaign by 
means of which the traces of former conditions were 
wiped out helped to disseminate the belief that be- 
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fore the Reformation education was in a_ bad 
if indeed it existed at all. 

3esides the introduction and bibliography of schol- 
ars the author publishes a list of Masters of Arts 
(1500-1560) and notes and illustrations to points 
mentioned in the text. The book is illustrated by 
eighteen reproductions of paintings and old engrav- 
ings. Too formal to interest the general reader, the 
work is nevertheless of great value to the student of 
educational history and to the specialist in mediaeval 
instftutions. It represents a vast amount of pains- 
taking research, characterized by freedom from con- 
troversial animus and a commendable zeal for the 
justification of Scottish scholarship. 


way, 





PEQUENO VOCABULARIO. A list of two thousand 
Spanish words arranged in logical groups for sen- 
tence building in the first two years. By Albert A. 
Méras, Ph. D., and Suzanne Roth, A. B. Boston: 
D. Cc. Heath & Co. Paper. 32 pp. Price, 20 cents. 
In our notice of “Le Petit Vocabulaire” and “Ein 

Wortschatz,” previously published lists of similar 
character, we expressed the hope that Dr. Méras 
would soon do for Spanish what he had so success- 
fully done for French and German in those valuable 
little publications. That hope has now been fulfilled 
by the appearance of this useful list of words for 
vocabulary study and drill in Spanish classes. This 
field in language training is just beginning to receive 
systematic attention, the works in question being in 
the nature of pioneer productions. “El Pequefio 
Vocabulario” contains 200 sets each of ten related 
words, enough for the work of four semesters at the 
rate of three groups per week. Colors, parts of the 
body, objects in the classroom, numbers, days and 
months, common adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions, and verbs, and related nouns of every- 
day life form the bulk of the lists. All the material 
is practical, and all of it can be made interesting. 
The number of ways in which the pamphlet can be 
used is limited only by the ingenuity and experience 
of the teacher and the amount of thought given to 
the problem; but even without the exercise of much 
pedagogical skill, the mere possession of such a list— 
compact, interesting, making competent use of the in- 
fluence of the association of ideas—cannot fail to in- 
crease the pupil’s knowledge of the Spanish vocabu- 
lary and provide a welcome variety in the ofttimes 
dreary round of grammar lessons. 





AN ART PHILOSOPHER'S CABINET. By George 
Lansing Raymond. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cloth. 403 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Salient passages from the works on comparative xs 
thetics of George Lansing Raymond, L.H.D., selected 
and arranged according to subject by Marion Mills 
Miller, Litt.D. The book is not designed for those 
interested exclusively in any one phase of art or its 
influence It is a general book of interest to the 
general reader, and is a worthy companion piece to 
“A Poet’s Cabinet,” which is a careful and authori- 
tative compilation from many successful volumes ot 
prose and verse. The quotations in “A Poet’s Cabi- 
net” are arranged alphabetically by subjects, and the 
volume presents in this compact form the substance 
of the author’s thoughts with reference to them. 
There is no other place where one can find for 
ready reference and use just what can be had in these 
two “Cabinets” of Dr. Raymond. 





EASY FRENCH READING. Compiled and edited 
with Exercises and Vocabulary by Victor E. Fran- 
cois, Ph. D. (College of the City of New York). 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
235 pp. Price, 70 cents. - 
This is a companion volume to Francois and Gir- 

oud’s “Simple French,” with which it is intended to 

alternate as a reading text for beginners in French. 

There are eight stories and a short one-act prose 

play in the collection and in nearly every case the 

text has been shortened, simplified, and modern- 
ized if necessary, to bring it within the scope of the 
pupils for whom the book is intended. Among the 
authors whose works have been adapted are Jules 

Cérard, Jean Rernard, Erekmann-Chatrian \ndre 

Theuriet and Claris de Florian. The ever-popular 

medieval romance of “Aucassin and Nicolette” 1s 
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represented by a modernized adaptation. Since the 
text is of so simple a character, notes have been 
found unnecessary. The vocabulary, however, is un- 
usually full. 

A feature of the book is the composition and con- 
versation material based on the text. As might be 
expected from an editor of the experience and 
standing of Professor Francois, the author of sev- 
eral widely used French Composition  text-books, 
these “exercices” are well-constructed and_ interest- 
ing, affording plenty of opportunity for oral or writ- 
ten practice and drill in the fundamental principles 
of French grammar and syntax. “Easy French 
— should duplicate the success of “Simple 
*rench. 


TEACHING OF HISTORY IN ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Professor Henry 
Johnson of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 497 pp. 
Price, $1.40. 

This is a very elaborate treatise on tuition in his- 
tory, perhaps more comprehensive than this busy 
age—with its multitudinous subjects of study—would 
justify. The author in his preface seems pessimistic 
as to the way history is regarded among school stud- 
ies, and seems inclined to saddle the neglect upon 
former methods. He speaks of a progressive spirit 
in the present that .considers the good of yesterday 
as no longer good to-day. Even when all this is 
granted, it is still a competent question to ask 
whether a treatise of 500 pages is called for to in- 
struct us on how history should be taught to be 
made efficient. Yet the author presents some—in- 
deed many—excellent thoughts about how instruc- 
tion in history may be improved. In his sixteen 
lengthy chapters he covers all the field of history 
tuition, showing what history is; how it may_ be 
graded, its aims and values; how it is taught in Eu- 
rope; and in the United States; the use of maps 
and textbooks; collateral reading; its correlation with 
other subjects in the curriculum, etc. It will be very 
valuable to any teacher who has the time to master 
it. 


HEROIC DEEDS OF AMERICAN SAILORS. By 
Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball. Illustrations 
by Frank T. Merrill. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
12 mo. Cloth. 182 pp. Price, 50 cents net 


This work is written for the perusal of young people 
between eleven and fifteen. and is also intended for 
collateral reading, with textbooks on American history. 
That American seamen, especially men in the navy, 
have had many thrilling adventures worth recording and 
worth reading, is well known. The experiences of Old 
Ironsides and other vessels; of Decatur, Cushing, Mac- 
Donough and many other commanders, are well worth 
narrating. And the way in which these authors narrate 
these marine exploits is quite telling, and in some 
instances thrilling. Young people who are interested in 
sea stories will find these stories of deepest interest, 
and will be tempted to prolong their reading hours in 
mastering them 


-_- 


BRONTE POEMS. Edited with an introduction by 
Arthur C. Benson. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. 390 pp. Price, $2.00, 
net. 


“Bronté Poems” is a book, beautifully made, of 
selections from the poetry of Charlotte, Emily, Anne, 
and Branwell Bronté. With its publication all the 
best poetical work of this family, remarkably gifted 
with literary talent, is accessible for the first time in 
one volume and some of the work is accessible to 
the general public for the first time in any form. Mr. 
Benson’s introduction gives a good account of the 
Bronté family and gives a fair estimate of their 
contributions. Their work is distinct from any other 
in the Nineteenth Century, wholly individual because 
the brothers and sisters of this family were so far 
out of touch with their times. This makes the col- 
lection of their work in the present volume the more 
interesting. The book is illustrated with excellent 
portraits and facsimiles. 


— 


ISABEL OF CASTILE AND THE MAKING OF THE 
SPANISH NATION, 1451—1504. By Ierne L. 
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Plunket. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 

Illustrated. Price, $2.50. 

A more interesting account of a woman in states- 
manship could hardly be written, and certainly no 
woman has played a more interesting part in the 
world’s history than did Isabel of Castile. This re- 
markably fascinating account of the part she played 
in her day is highly illuminating historically, religi- 
ously, and politically. Nowhere have we seen in the 
same space so significant an account of Christopher 
Columbus, “the hero of two nations,” we would add 
“a hero of two hemispheres.” No other book can 
take the place of “Isabel of Castile” as a revelation 
of European affairs for the last half of the fifteenth 
century, because she was a great woman and a great 
ruler, who found her country discredited, the mockery 
of stronger neighbors, and left it a representative 
power in union with Aragon, the predominant voice 
in the councils of Europe. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MOLLIE, WADDY AND 


TONY. By Paul Waitt. Children Six to Ten. Col- 
ored Illustrations by Clara E. Atwood. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Price, 50 cents, net 

This is the most bewitching elephant story we 


ever read. It is as good a story for boys and girls 


as any boys and girls will ever want to read. It is 
the story of three real elephants, Mollie, Waddy 
and Tony, in Franklin Park, Boston. They were 


purchased by seventy thousand boys and girls, who 


massed their pennies, nickels and dimes for the 
purchase of three elephants and had them brought 
to Boston. This is the story of their travels 


through many countries. It is a lot funnier than the 
stories of boys or girls traveling in many countries, 


THE FISH NOTEBOOK. By C. Embody, Cornell 
University. Ithaca, New York: Comstock Pub- 
lishing Company. Board covers. 4x7%. Price, 30 
cents. Special price to schools. Also companions 
to this: The Plant Notebook. by Anna _ Botsford 


Comstock, and two Bird Notebooks, by the same 

author. : 

The books of this Nature Notebook Series, which 
are in use in Cornell University, are by far the best 
inexpensive aids to the study of fishes, plants, and 


birds to be had for either classroom work or for 
private study. == 
The Fish notebook contains, in addition to the 


outlines for the study of fishes through observation, 
outline drawings of more than fifty common fishes 
on paper suitable for water colors or crayons. 
Everything brought out by the Comstock Publishing 
Company, Ithaca, N. Y., is scientifically accurate and 
pedagogically useful. 


LANGUAGE 


Alhambra G. 


GAMES FOR ALL GRADES. By 
Denning, principal Washington School, 


Winona, Minn. Chicago: seckley-Cardy Co 12 
mo. Cloth. 90 pp. Price, 40 cents. Cards for games, 
25 cents 


This book is to establish the habit of correct speech 
among children. The author estimates that there are 
from twenty to thirty errors in grammar that persist- 
ently occur, and to correct these is the aim of her inter- 
esting little book. Some of these mistakes are the 
misuse of “was” and “were.” “will” and “shall,” “has” 
and “hasn't,” “saw” and “seen,” etc., and these may 
most easily be corrected by what the author 7 


calls a 
language game,” which is played by printed cards. J. 


U. Adee, superintendent of schools in Johnstown, Pa., 
who knows both the author and her method, assures 
us that her “game” methoc has been proved of the 
highest value as a corrective, and commends it to 
teachers who have found difficulties in correcting 
children’s speech. There are thirty games in all in the 


book, and all of real practical value 





YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL rou 
Try Murine Eye Kemedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
ymailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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* BDUCATIONAL NEWS « 


Tois department isopen to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of morc than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 








Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 
27-30: Washington Educational 
Association, Seattle. 
27-30; Indiana State Teachers Asso- 


ciation. Indianapolis. 

@8-29: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harold A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 

28-30: Indiana State Teachers’ 


Association, Indianapolis, Adelaide 
Steele Baylor, Secretary. 

29: Hampden (Mass.) County Teach- 
ers’ Association. Springfield. 

29: Berkshire County, Mass., 
Teachers’ Association, Pittsfield. 
29: Hampshire County ( Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association. Northamp- 

ton High School. 

29: Norfolk County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association. Plymouth Thea- 
tre, Boston, A. S. Townsend, pres. 

29: Bristol County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. Taunton. 

29: Middlesex County Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton. 

88-30: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury. pres.; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y. 

28-29-30: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence. 

29-30: New Jersey Council of Edu- 
cation, Newark. 

29-30: Ohio Valley Round Table, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 

29-30: Central Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. Stevens Point. > 
B. Tobey, Wausau, president. 

29-30: Lake Superior Teachers 
Association. Superior, Wisconsin. 
C. G. Wade, Superior, president. 

29-30: New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston Uni- 
versity. 

NOVEMBER. 

8-5: North Dakota State Associa- 
tion, Grand Forks. 

3-6: State 
Denver. 


Teachers’ Association, 

4-6: Wisconsin Teachers Association. 
Milwaukee. 3urton E. Nelson, 
Racine, president. 

46: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Kansas City, Mo. 

4-6: California Teachers’ Association, 
Southern Section. San Diego. Su- 
perintendent C. H. Covell, Redlands, 
president. 

46: Colorado Teachers’ Association. 
Denver. W. W. Remington, 239 
Century Bldg., Denver, editor. 

4-6: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. O. E. Smith, 
sec’ y. 

6: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. Pres. Walter Sayward, 


Haverhill; secretary, William F. 
Eldredge, Rockport. 

9-12: Kent and Sussex Counties, 
Delaware, Institute. Milford, Del. 
10-11; American Society for the 
Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality. Philadelphia. 

10-12: Newcastle County, Dela- 
ware, Institute, Wilmington, Del. 
11-13: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Topeka. 


12: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Civic 


Building, Norwood, Mass. J. E. 
DeMeyer, Abington,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

12-138; New Jersey Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, State Normal School, 
Trenton. 

13: California Council of Education, 
San Diego. E. Morris Cox, 
Oakland, president; Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco, secretary. 

15-17: Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati. 

16-18: Maryland Superintendents and 


School Commissioners’ Meeting, 
Baltimore. 
20-24: New Mexico State Educa- 


tional Association; Albuquerque. 

92-24: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Rochester, N. Y. 

22-24: Montana State Teachers’ As 
sociation, Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missouia, pres.; H. H. 
Swain, Helena, sec’y. 

22-24: South Dakota State Teachers’ 
Association, Aberdeen, S. D. Dr. 
W. Franklin Jones, Vermillion, S. D., 
president; Professor A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding sec- 
retary. 

22-26: Virginia State Teachers’ 
Association, Richmond. Algar 
Woolfolk, president; J. H. Binford, 
secretary. 

24-26: Teachers, Assembly of North 
Carolina, Raleigh. E. E. Sams, 
State Department of Publie In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 


25-27: Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Corpus Christi 
26-27: Monongahela Valley Round 


Table, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

25-27: Oklahoma Educational Asso- 
ciation. Oklahoma City. 

95-27; National Council of Teachers 
of English. Chicago, Ill. James 
Fleming Hosic, 68th St. and Stewart 
Avenue, secretary. 

26-27: Central Association of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics Teachers. 
Annual Meeting. Harrison Tech- 
nical High School, Chicago, II. 
A. W. Cavanaugh, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, secretary. 

DECEMBER 

27-29: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals of New York State. Syracuse. 

27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City. H. J. 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’y. 


28-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Scranton. 
28-30: Florida Educational Associa- 
tion. Tallahassee. Dr. A. P. Mon- 
tague, Lake City, president; Hon. 
R. L. Turner, Inverness, secretary. 
FEBRUARY 
11-12: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Madison. E G. 
Doudna, Richland Center, president, 
MARCH, 1916 
10-11: New Jersey Council of Edu- 
cation, Newark. 





+> 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

A disability law for Massachusetts 
teachers was urged by State Com- 
missioner David Snedden at the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Federation, held at River- 
bank Court, Cambridge, October 
16. The retirement act passed 
recently was reported by Mr. Sned- 
den to be working well. He sug- 
gested that it is now time to consider 
the needs of teachers who may 
become permanently disabled before 
reaching age sixty. 

“Any such measure,” he stated, 
“would have to be verycarefully drawn 
to prevent malingering. The whole 
subject should be investigated by 
somebody, perhaps the Retirement 
Board or the State Board of Educa- 
tion Meantime, this Federation 
might well appoint a committee to 
consider disability insurance in the 
light of the experience of other 
nations.” 

The achievements of the first five 
years’ existence of the Federation 
were summed up by the retiring 
president, Ernst Makechnie, at whose 
residence in West Somerville the 
association was started in 1910. Mr. 
Makechnie stated that the Federation 
now numbers sixty teachers’ clubs 
with a total membership of about 
9 OOO 

An intimation that Bay State 
teachers might have a struggle ahead 
to avoid such trouble as the Chicago 
teachers are having through being 
forbidden to continue their organiza- 
tion was contained in a section of 


President Makechnie’s report dealing 
with tenure of office. “A _ so-called 
tenure law,” he stated, “was obtained 
two years ago which was a compro- 


mise and which was very unsatisfac- 
tory to many of our members. It 
does not apply to the city of Boston. 
This law provides for the suspension 
of annual elections and notices before 
dismissal, and a reason for the action 
must be given 

“The services of all teachers in the 
state. Boston included, are subject to 
the ‘pleasure’ or the ‘discretion’ of 
the school committe The right of 
contract between teachers and 

ymmittees has not yet been estab- 
lished, and teachers may still be dis- 
missed on ex parte evidence, and 
action may be taken in executive 
I hope, therefore, that no 


school 


session 
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teacher lives in the fool’s paradise 
of believing that he has acquired 
tenure, for such is not the case if we 
accept as our standard the tenure 
given to juries, policemen, firemen 
and other civil employees. 

“We have declared for tenure in 
our platform, and if we are to be 
true to those principles which we 
have deliberately adopted in our 
convention, I believe we should go 
ahead with a bill. If we fail to do so 
while we have our opportunity we 
may later find ourselves in the posi- 
tion of the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, which is fighting for its very 
existence.” 

President Makechnie also urged 
that the Federation should interest 
itself in seeing that at least one 
public school teacher be represented 
on the state board of education. Sec- 
retary Howard W. Poor, who also 
retires, read a report on the accom- 
plishments of the past year. His 
successor will be chosen by the 
board of directors. 

Officers, except 
chosen as follows: 
H. Harris, Lowell; vice-presidents, 
Walter I. Chapman, Somerville, 
Annie E. Whittier, Lynn; treasurer, 
Anna C. Murdock, Boston; directors 
for three years, Miss Herriott, Med- 
ford; Miss Meadowcroft, Haverhill; 
Miss Townsend, Cambridge; Mr. 
Emerson, Stoneham; for two years, 
Mr. Makechnie, Somerville; for one 
year, Miss Pierce, Worcester. 

The newly elected president, who 
made a plea to increase the member- 
ship to at least 10,000, is principal of 
the Varnum Grammar School at 
Lowell, and a member of the board 
of the Lowell public library. He was 
graduated from Harvard College in 
1891 and has been in educational work 
ever since. During the past five years 
he has been chairman of the propa- 
ganda committee of the Federation. 

MEDFORD. In 1912 the Medford 
School Committee authorized Super- 
intendent Fred H. Nickerson to put 
into operation a “Merit Salary Plan” 
in connection with the teachers of 
our elementary grades. Every teacher 
in the corps who has been eligible to 
take advantage of its provisions dur- 
ing the period since the plan went 
into effect, either has completed the 
work suggested and been approved 
for the merit increase, or is at the 
present time working toward that 
end. 

“The work that our teachers have 
voluntarily done in this direction can 
hardly fail to increase their worth to 
the city,” says Mr. Nickerson. 

ARLINGTON. Frederick Edson 
Clerk, who was formerly superinten- 
dent of Clinton public schools, is the 
new principal of the Arlington High 
School, succeeding Fred C. Mitchell, 
who has gone to the principalship of 
the Lynn Classical High School. 
Mr. Clerk has a splendid new building 
in which to start his new work. 

WORCESTER. Bishop T. J. Con- 
aty, who died recently at Coronado, 
San Diego, was long a resident of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and was 
on the city board of education for 
several years. He was always highly 
esteemed personally and education- 
ally 


secretary, were 
President, Henry 


BOSTON. The annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club will be held at the City Club, 
Saturday, October 30, 1915. Dinner 
at 1 p.m. After dinner topic: “Peace 
—How Best Secured and Maintained.” 
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Guests of the Club at this meeting 
are Major-General Leonard Wood. 
U. S. A., Department of the East, 
and Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, super- 
intendent of public instruction, 
Pennsylvania. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The Public 
Education Association of New Yor’: 
City and Comptroller Prendergast « 
ardently championing the idea <i 
giving the Gary system an honest 
trial, but William E. Grady, principal 
of Public School 64, Manhattan, con- 
tinues to use big interrogation marks 
in his devotion to the Ettinger plan. 
It would seem as though New York 
City, with near a _ million school 
children, could afford to try out both 
plans without recriminations. 





NEW JERSEY. 


TRENTON. New Jersey public 
school teachers have a _ retirement- 
annuity system for disabled teachers 
that after eighteen years of active 
operation makes the best financial 
showing of any teachers’ retirement- 
annuity system in the United States, 
according to Miss Elizabeth A. Allen, 
secretary of the board of trustees of 
the Teachers’ Retirement Fund of 
the State of New Jersey. Miss Allen 
is herself a trustee. In an address 
delivered at the State House, to the 
annual convention of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund, she compared the 
retirement-annuity system and_ its 
success with the systems in operation 
in Massachusetts and in New York 
City. 

The state pays the cost of adminis- 
tering the fund; the teachers pay all 
the money that is distributed in annu- 
ities, she explained. The system is 
not a pension system, like New York 
City’s. The beneficiaries are teachers 
who break down after twenty years’ 
service in New Jersey. There is a 
State pension for those who have 
taught school in the United States 
for thirty-five years, twenty-five of 
which must have been in New Jersey. 
It is possible for a teacher to get 
both pension and annuity, but only 
those who have served thirty-five 
years and have become incapacitated 
can receive both allowances. 

The annuity is six-tenths of the 
salary received for the five years prior 
to retirement, with a maximum of 
$650. Every teacher in the public 
school system has to contribute to the 
fund. To date 549 annuitants have been 
retired. After all payments have been 
made, the fund had $432,183 on hand 
at the close of its fiscal year, on June 
80 last. 

There has been criticism of the 
compulsory-contribution feature of 
the plan from teachers who have 
taken places in New Jersey but who 
did not intend to continue teaching 
in the State. Miss Allen said that 
such critics should be glad to con- 
tribute their share to the welfare of 
teachers who remained in the pro- 
fession. She added:— 

“Why should there be a refund? If 
a man insures his property, he may 
pay premiums for a great number of 
years, may then sell his property, 
may move to another state, but he 
does not expect a refund of any 
portion of the premiums he has paid. 


Fire insurance is a purely mutual 
proposition. Many men combine to 
pay premiums so that the occasional 
sufferer may not lose should his prop- 
erty be destroyed. The Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund is based on precisely 
the same principle; it is a mutual- 
disability-insurance proposition.” 

BLOOMFIELD. The annual re- 
port of the Board of Education for 
the year 1914 and 1915 gives a lucid 
statement concerning the public 
school activities and affords con- 
‘'neing proof that the town is main- 
t ining a large and efficient educa- 
tional system. In compiling the re- 
port Superintendent of Schools 
Ceorge Morris has taken opportun- 
ity to convey to the people of the 
town knowledge of the growth and 
advancement of the town public 
school system during the past ten 
oo, for it is now ten years since 

r. Morris assumed charge of the 
schools. The intervening decade has 
witnesSed many changes in the town’s 
school conditions. 

The total enrollment for the year 
just closed is 3,738, this number rep- 
resenting an increase of 188 over the 
enrollment of last year. The increase 
in enrollment over that of ten years 
ago is 1,491 and this increase approxi- 
mates the total number of pupils at- 
tending the public schools at the 
beginning of the present century. 

The total evening school enrollment 
numbers 462, this being one more 
than the number registered last year, 
and an increase of 251 over the en- 
rollment of 1905. 

BRIDGETON. D. C. Porter, 
who has just completed a course at 
Columbia University and who was 
formerly superintendent at Con- 
cordia, Kansas, has been elected 
superintendent here. 


VIRGINIA 

RICHMOND. With the opening 
of the Richmond public schools, a 
compulsory education statute went 
into operation, for the first time in 
the history of the city. Every child 
in Richmond, between the ages of 
eight and twelve years, of sound 
mind and body, and unable to read 
or write, must attend some school 
for at least twelve weeks in the 
school year, at least six of which 
must be consecutive 

This law is expected soon to swell 
the total enrollment in the city 
schools much beyond what it has 
ever been before. Richmond’s school 
population, according to the census 
report which has just been made to 
the State Board of Education, is 
34,944, only 28,177 of which were 
enrolled in the schools last June, 
showing that 8,206 children of school 
age were not attending any school. 
Many of these children, under the 
new statute, will be forced to take 
advantage of the public schools for 
at least a portion of the session 

With the operation of the compul- 
sory education statute, the most 
pmportant result of the city’s work 
along educational lines, many new 
schools, built to take care of the 
rapidly growing school population, 
will be opened 

Disbursements in 1906 amounted 
to $202,858.42. while during the 
school year ending in June, 1915, 
$871,430.94 was spent At that time, 
the school property was valued at 
$652.000; now it is worth $2,589,- 
064.32. During those ten years, 
Richmond has spent $5,039,887.69 on 
her public schools. 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 

DAPHNE. B. B. Baker, for seven 
years president of the Daphne State 
Normal School, has resigned and has 
become head of the Department of 
Education in the new Senior High 
School at Ogden, Utah, one of the 
first in the country to adopt the 6-3-3 
plan. 


OKLAHOMA. 
OKLAHOMA CITY. The 
homa Educational Association will 
meet at Oklahoma City November 25, 
26, 27. It is expected that the atten- 
dance will exceed 7,500. During the 
two weeks preceding the meeting of 
the Association, an educational cam- 
paign will be conducted in each 
school district in the state. The min 
isters have been requested to preach 
educational sermons; a bulletin con- 
taining facts concerning the school 
system of the state will be distributed 


Okla- 


widely; lawyers, physicians, state 
officials, congressmen, senators and 
others have been called on to make 
several speeches during the two 
weeks. The campaign in- each 


county will end with a general edu- 
cational rally in the county seats 
several days prior to the meeting 
of the State Teachers Association 
The campaign in the state will culmi 
nate in the meeting of the Oklahoma 
Educational Association on the days 
named above 
EDMOND The 

Normal ot Oklahoma, and perhaps 
the third in annual enrollment in the 
United States, began its twenty-fifth 
vear with a fall term enrollment 
twenty-five per cent. larger than the 
beginning term of last year. There 
are 920 enrolled, which will place the 
enrollment ver a thousand by 
December. Last year this school ob- 
tained a budget from the state legis 


oldest State 


lature more than double what it ever 
received before $29? OO was given 
it, a new building, a new heating 
plant, some three thousand dollars 
extra for its summer term and an 


addition to its library which runs it 
up close to 20,000 volumes. This was 
brought about in the face of a “cruel 
economy wave” in the state. The en- 


rollment for 1914-15 was 2,981 sepa- 
rate pupils, and this record won the 
appropriation. 


There are five other normal 
schools in Oklahoma and it is as- 
tonishing that one of the normal 
schools can move up to second or 


third place in the nation. The summer 
session enrolled over 2,300. Presi- 
dent Evans has certainly made a 
record. 


LOUISIANA: 
BATON ROUGE. 


tendent 


State Superin- 
Harris, in a report, gives 
extensive figures on education in 
Louisiana. The amount spent on edu- 
cation in the state is $6,500,000 per 
year when it should be at least $12,- 
000,000, is the opinion of this educator. 


The greatest need is for better 
schools in the country. Although 
there were 17,000 to 18,000 students 
in the high schools last year there 


were only 1,200 graduates, he said, an 
unsatisfactory showing 
fifty 


Iliteracy 1s 


about per cent. of the negroes 
and twenty-seven per cent. of the 
whites 
CENTRAL STATES, 
ILLINOIS 

PULLMAN One of the most 
modern ind completely equipped 
nanu ling and domestic 
science schools in the middle West 

now open in Pullman It is to 
hear the name of the Pullman Free 
School of Manual Training, after 
its under, the late George M 
Pullman, whose bequest made the 
school possible Some of the rules 
and regulations to govern the general 
yperation of the school are = as 
follows: The instruction offered bythe 
school is free, but tudents will 
furnish their own books, drawing 


There will 
for shop materials 
vhen made into articles to 
be taken from premises An 
entrance lee ot $? 50 wall be re 
quired. This will be returned after 
the student has been in continuous 
attendance for one year The school 
will be in continuous session through- 
out the year for five and a half days 


instruments and paper 
be no charge ror 
‘ xcept 


the 


each week and for eight hours per 
day. One-half of the time will be 
devoted to shop work and either 
drawing or scientific laboratory 
work. Young men and young women 
will be admitted in about equal 
numbers—not more than eighty of 
either. In place of shop work young 
women will be given work in don 
arts and sciences. To complete 
full course of study will require 
years, 


1estic 
the 
sur 
The work for the first year 


will be general, and it will not be 
necessary for the student to choose 
his trade until the second or third 
year. The trades in which students 
may receive instruction are cabinet- 
making, cabinet-trimming, pattern- 


making, blacksmithing, molding and 
casting, machine shop practice, elec- 
trical construction and_ installation 
and operative engineering. 


SPRINGFIELD 





This city a 
social survey costing $15.000 | e 
discussion is still quite intense as to 
the profit received therefrom by the 
city 
Superintendent Hugh S. Magill, Jr., 
has gotten well established in his 
work and much progress is in e\ 
dence One of the most substantial 
evidences of the new order of things 


in elaborate “Bulletin of Infor 
mn” regarding the : 
School 


¢ 


Teacher Training 
prepared under the direction 


of the principal, Emma B. Grant, who 
assisted by four’ expert ritic 
teachers The school wa founded 
1882. Miss Elizabeth Baumg er 
was the first principal Others in 
charge oO the school have been 
Miss Sarah |] Montgomery, Miss 
Mary S Mack, Mi Emma 
(. Olmstead, Miss ( | use 
Boehringer, and Miss Emn B 
Grant \ large per cent of the 
graduates of this school pursue their 
work further in higher institutions of 
learning, after eaching ne 
time in the city schools They have 
entered such cl ] | l 
versity of Tllinois, Universit of 
Chicago, Teacher Colleg f 
Columbia University, University of 
California. and many other institu- 
tions of like standing. The building 
has ‘thirteen schoolrooms, a lecture 
room for normal classes, a domestic 
science kitchen and an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of three hun- 
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dred. The school has a professional 
library for teachers. 

The new law creating a State 
Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
Fund provides that a _ temporary 
board of trustees, consisting of the 
Secretary of State, the State Auditor 
and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, should have full power 
to act until the regular board of 
trustees is constituted. This temporary 
board of trustees met and organized 
by electing F. G. Blair, chairman of 
the temporary board, and Robert C. 
Moore as secretary. The chairman 
was authorized to appoint a stenog- 
rapher. Mr. Moore was also elected 
secretary of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation about the same time. After 
considering the matter for a few 
days, Mr. Moore decided to accept 
the secretaryship of the State 
Teachers’ Association. However, he 
very kindly consented to assist in 
organizing the work until a new 
secretary was elected. The board 
was able to secure the services of 
D. F. Nickols, county superintendent 
of Logan County, as secretary of the 
temporary board of trustees. He 
has a big job of work before him, but 
has already shown his fitness to 
accomplish it. 


KENTUCKY. 
OWENSBORO. The women of 
this city are actively starting a regis- 
tration campaign with a view to 
running a woman on the school 
trustee ballot in the November 
election. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 

BISMARCK. For the first time the 
North Dakota Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Exposition will have a class 
in the premium list providing prizes 
ior boys and girls under eighteen 
years of age who grow the best farm 
products. This action has been taken 
by the tair management because of 
the great interest taken in the Expo- 
sition by the young people and in 
recognition of the nation-wide enthu- 
siasm over the boys’ and girls’ acre- 
vield contests 

Two lots each of wheat, oats, 
rye and barley, have been scheduled, 
one for seed grain and the other for 
sheaf grain, with three prizes, a 
first of $3, in each one. Prizes are 
offered for the best ten ears of the 
following varieties of corn: Squaw, 
early flint, late flint, Northwestern 
Dent, Minnesota No. 13, and any 
other variety dent. The championship 
prizes are for best single ear and best 
ten ears ‘orn, any variety. Three 
prizes, $5, $3 and $2, will be given to 
the boys or girls showing the best 
collection of vegetables 


ot 


On 


FARGO. This city is to have a 
social survey conducted by Professor 
Manuel C. Elmer, Ph.D., of Fargo 
College. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. The University of 
Cincinnati opened with an approximate 
enrollment of 2,600 students, an in- 
crease of about 400 students over last 
year. This number marks a steady 
growth in all of the departments, a 
growth which keeps pace with the in- 
creased interest in higher education 
manifested throughout the city, as 
well as with the natural increase in 
the population. Included in the 
number are students from the College 
of Liberal Arts, both day and even- 
ing classes, College for Teachers, 


College of Engineering, College of 
Medicine, College of Commerce and 
the School of Household Arts. 

At the present time several new 
buildings are being’ erected as a 
result of the appropriation by the 
city of $550,000. The chemistry de- 
partment will have new quarters 
within a year. It is hoped also that 
the building which will be devoted 
to the physical education and social 
interests of the women of the uni- 
versity will be open by the beginning 
of the academic year 1916-17. During 
the past summer there has been com- 
pleted a stadium adjoining the gym- 
nasium, and the university football 
and track field is now one of the best 
in the state. 

NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
OREGON. 
PORTLAND. Portland schools 
opened with record-breaking enroll- 
ment this year. It is expected that 
the enrollment will run up to 35,- 
000 or 36,000 before the year is 

ended. 

The Portland public school survey, 
made by Professor Cubberley, has 
been issued in book form, and copies 
have been received here with much 
interest. 

The School of Trades is starting 
on a more practical career than 
ever. Some of the work of this 
school is described by C. S. Brereton, 
head of the electrical department. 
In the Portland school of trades for 
boys, the following trades are 
taught: Machinist, blacksmithing and 
forge work, plumbing, woodworking 
and pattern making, electrical 
construction, mechanical and archi- 
tectural drawing and the necessary 
mathematics, English, science and 
chemistry to give the student a 
thorough knowledge of the subject 
that he is studying. 

In the various departments. of the 
trades school the endeavor is not 
only to give the boy a _ thorough 
knowledge of the trade, but to 
broaden his views and general edu- 
cation ‘n the surroundings of his 
trade, and the business. systems 
involved by his trade. Take, for 
instance, the electrical department. 
This department had an enrollment of 
113 boys at the start of the Febru- 
ary term, and if it were not for the 
system, which is a modification of 
that used in the up-to-date factory or 
shop, it would be impossible to 
handle this number under _ the 
present conditions and facilities. In the 
shop the system of roll call has been 
dispensed with and in its place is an 
automatic register. This register 
has numbers which correspond to 
those carried by the students. 

On entering the shop the student 
registers. He is tthen ready to take 
up his work, and as everybody is 
required to be in the shop by the 
time the nine o’clock bell rings, 
everything is in full swing a very 
few minutes after nine. In this way 
the time usually lost by the student 
in getting started at his shop work 
is ‘minimized. Another feature of 
the electrical shop is the time card 
system. This system is kept by each 
individual student and is recorded by 
two students appointed every two 
weeks from each class. By using 
different boys every two weeks, the 
whole ciass gets an idea of how he 
will be expected to keep his records 
and time in a commercial shop, and 
it also cultivates accuracy and neat- 
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ness, two very important factors in 
the electrical trade. 

The work in the shop is divided 
into two classes, namely: exercise 
work and shop orders. Under the 
head of exercise work comes that 
work which is necessary to teach the 
student the handling of the tools 
used in his work at electrical 
construction. Under the head of 
shop orders comes tthe work that 
produces anything of value to the 
school district, such as manufacture 
of new equipment, repairs to the 
school, etc. Credits are given for 
exercises where a_ student accom- 
plishes the same_ results’ while 
working on shop orders or other 
practical work. 

By buying up second hand motors, 
controllers and other electrical appa- 
ratus that has been through fire or 
for other reasons has been discarded, 
and entirely rebuilding it and rede- 
Signing it to fit the purpose, a very 
valuable equipment is being installed, 
and when completed, will not be 
surpassed by that of any other edu- 
cational institution in the country. 
The method of applying this equip- 
ment to teach the boy is, indeed, very 
practical; the endeavor being to give 
him the same problems to solve 
under the same conditions that he 
will have to come into contact with 
when he starts to work at his trade. 
In this way many of the so-called 
trade kinks, which the journeyman 
electrician is so loath to show or 
explain to the ambitious apprentice, 
are shown the boy, and he gains 
a knowledge of his trade that might 
otherwise take years of hard work 
and, perhaps, even then, not accom- 
plish. 

The course offered by this depart- 
ment covers three years with a post~ 
graduate course of one year, which 
is optional with the student. 


MONTANA 

HELENA. Among the many 
good things planned by State Super- 
intendent H A. Davee and the 
county superintendents for the bet- 
terment of Montana schools, the 
movement to effect a regular and 
permanent organization of the school 
trustees and clerks in each and every 
county in the state promises to be 
one of the most helpful. Heretofore 
a number of meetings of trustees 
have been held in connection with 
institutes, county fairs, ete., but 
nothing of a permanent nature re- 
sulted. The plan suggested by Super- 
intendent Davee provides for an 
organization that stands on its own 
merits and not as a side show to 
some other meeting. As such, it is 
appealing to the trustees in such a 
way that it will be but a question of 
a short time until every county in the 
state will be organized. Though the 
constitution can be made to suit the 
needs of each county, a simple form 
providing for the usual offices and an 
executive committee of five members 
that leaves both the red tape and the 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes. 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts, Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man,. Principal. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
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THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-five years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 
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detail to be worked out in the by- 
laws where they really belong, is 
proving to be the most satisiactory. 
The annual meeting is called at the 
county seat, where a one-day session 
is held with the county superinten- 
dent and the local board acting as 
hosts. Opportunity is given each 
district to bring up and discuss the 
questions that most vitally concern it, 
and the day’s work is concluded with 
a dinner, where each man cares lor 
the expense of his own plate, in order 
that no financial liability be incurred. 
Then other meetings for other parts 
of the county are planned from time 
to time in order to give the men from 
the county seat a chance to return 
the call and to prove that, where the 
heart is right, it is no farther trom 
the county seat to the most remote 
part of the county than it 1s trom 
the most remote part ol the county 
to the county seat- ‘ 
Among the questions that are prov- 
ing the most profitable tor discus- 
sion are: “Transportation Ol pupils. 
“What size of school district 1s most 
efficient?” “How can a more equit- 
able basis of taxation be secured? 
“How can a good teacher be secured 
and retained?” “What 1s the most 
satisfactory way of caring for the 
janitor work?” “When should | high 
school courses be provided?” Man- 
ual training, sewing and agriculture 
for the one-room schools. School- 


house plans and where to get 
them.” “Toilets, sanitary equipment, 
etc.” and “Are the schools of this 
county run with the thought of 


providing the best instruction for the 
; . > 
greatest number of boys and girts! 
a 





The Week in Review 


[Continued from page 407.) 








A CITIZEN ARMY. 


The Administration plan for a citi- 
zen or “continental” army as a re- 
serve in time of need contemplates 
an enlistment of 133,000 men a year 
for six years, with a requirement Ol 
two months’ service each year for 
three years, and liability for service 
during the remaining three years 
only in case of war. This would be 
an extension upon a large scale of 
the plan followed at the Plattsburg 
camp this year, and it 1s expected that 
the attractions of the outdoor life 
of a military camp would be a suf- 
ficient inducement to draw a sufficient 
number of recruits, provided that em- 
ployers would co-operate to see that 
they did not lose their positions or 
seriously diminish their earnings. The 


State militia might remain as at 
present—subject to state control— 
Or it might somehow be absorbed in 
the new force of “‘continentals.” 


THE SUFFRAGE SET-BACK IN 
NEW JERSEY. 


If the suffrage amendment had been 
carried in New Jersey by a majority 
of 60,000—or even by a much smaller 
majority than that—suffragists would 
have claimed, and with good reason, 
that the vote foreshadowed a com- 
plete suffrage victory in the three 
great states which are to vote upon 
the question on November 2. Now 
that the result is the reverse of this, 
they cannot wonder that their oppo- 
nents make a similar claim. From 
the anti-suffragist point of view, it 
is no longer a question\of results but 
of majorities in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts. The New 
Jersey suffrage leaders have promptly 
announced their purpose to induce the 
next legislature to pass a presidential 
suffrage bill—a measure which would 
not have to be submitted to the 
voters. That is a policy of doubtful 
wisdom. It would be a singular legis- 
lature which would sanction it imme- 
diately after the suffrage defeat at 
the polls. 

> 


Duties of a College 


“The atmosphere of ‘college bred’ 
has an undeniable charm. College 
friendships are good. To meet highly 
educated men on their own ground 
is no small thing. Many people mean 
something like this when they talk 
of ‘general culture.’ Probably it is 
worth its cost in time and money. A 
college education—history, languages, 
literature—should give perspective 
and discrimination as regards the 
finer things of life. 

“The college teaches 
sciences. In cultivating a sheer in- 
tellectual interest it may render a 
service to its students as reasoning 
beings and guard them against some 
of the costliest mistakes of a pro- 
fessional career. 

“We may venture one final claim 
for college education—that it has 
uot yet given up its endeavor to help 
its students toward the making, each 
for himself, of a philosophy of life. 
I know how preposterous this claim 
will seem to the confident critics of 
our colleges. But I still find college 
students making some _ progress 
toward consistent views of their 
own lives, 

“For most students it is not wise 
to go on after they have attained 
their majority completely absorbed in 
purely general studies. 





sciences as 


Young men 
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and women of that 
thinking seriously of their special 
business in life. Otherwise they are 
in danger of an ineffective and irre- 
sponsible dilettanteism. Students in 
their junior and senior years should 
have their attention turned to their 
future occupations and should 
some professional training. 

“In two ways, however. college 
courses should be more philosophical 
than they are. They should provide 
fundamental instruction in the method 
of learning. This should be to 
modern colleges what formal logic 
was to the mediaeval curriculum. 
And they should lead up to some 
general conception of life and the 
work of life. They should prompt 
and aid the student to think widely 
of the relations, one to another. of 
his yoeation, his private interests and 
his social service. 

“For American conditions gener- 
ally the normal requirement for ad- 


age should be 


have 


mission to a professional school 
Seems to be about two years of 
college. For a few schools and in- 
dividuals a full college course as a 
preliminary is _ practicable. It is 
doubtful if so high a requirement 
would be desirable for the profes- 


sions generally, even if it would be en- 
forced. A half professionalized junior 
and senior year in college, however 
offers many advantages. 

“Public service makes specific 
demands on our educated men. As 
we plan for further development of 
university education in this country 
we must count upon the rising de- 
mand that universities shall serve 
the higher ends of government. An- 
other obligation rests upon our uni- 
versities—to serve the public good, 
reaching beyond national boundaries. 
The regular study of international re- 
lations is a duty of our institutions 
of learning.”—Chancellor Elmer E. 
Brown, to New York University 
students. 


, 


>. 





Educational Association 


| Officers 


The Southern Conference for Educa- 
tion and Industry—President, W. 
H. Smith, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Jackson, Miss.; 
vice-presidents, J. A. Patten, presi- 
dent Chattanooga Trust Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. D. Eggles- 
ton, president Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Va.; treasurer, 
T. R. Preston, president Hamilton 
National Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
executive secretary, A. P. Bourland, 
Washington, District of Columbia. 
Members of the executive board 
from the country at large—P. P. 
Claxton, national commissioner of 
education, Washington, D. C.; James 
\tkins, bishop Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South Waynesville, N. C.; 
B. D. Gray, secretary of the Home 
Mission Board Southern Baptist 
Convention, Atlanta, Ga.: Clarence 
Poe, editor of the Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh. N. C.: W. M 
Riggs, president Clemson College, $ 
C.: H. A. Morgan, dean College of 
Agriculture, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. State Representa- 
tives: Alabama, J. J. Doster, dean 
department of education, University 
of Alabama, University: Arkansas. 
J. L. Bond, state supervisor of rural 
schools, Little Rock; Florida, A. A, 
Murphree, president University of 
Florida, Gainesville; Georgia, Harry 
Hodgson, secretary and treasuref 
Empire State Chemical Co., Athens; 
Kentucky, J. N. Camden, recently 
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United States Senator, Versailles; 
Louisiana, J. B. Aswell, member 
of Congress, Natchitoches; Mary- 
land, Albert S. Cook, superinten- 
dent of schools, Baltimore County, 
Towson; Mississippi, Joe Cook, 
president State Normal College, 
Hattiesburg; North Carolina, J. Y.- 
Joyner, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Raleigh; Oklahoma, W. 
D. Bentley, state agent Farmers Co- 
operative Demonstration Work, 
Stillwater: South Carolina, David 
R. Coker, J. L. Coker & Company, 
Hartsville; Tennessee, S. G. Gil- 
breath, president State Normal Cal- 
lege. Johnson City; Texas, F. M. 
Bralley, president College or Indus- 
trial Arts, Denton; Virginia, J. P. 
McConnell, president State Normal 
School, East Radford; West Vir- 
ginia, M. P. Shawkey, state super- 
intendent of free schools, Charleston, 
Kansas High School Debating 
keague—J. O. Hall, superintendent 
of schools, Hutchinson, president; 
F. R. Hamilton, director of univer- 
sity extension, University of Kan- 
sas, secretary-treasurer, . Executive 
committee: W. D. Ross, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, 
Topeka; W. H. Johnson, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence; F. R. 
Hamiiton, director of Mmmniversity 
extension, Lawrence; Euna Arra- 
smith, county superintendent, 
Belleville. 


> 
Statement of the Ownership 
and Management 
Of the Journal of Education pub- 
lished weekly at Boston, Mass., re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
Name of Post-office Address 
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74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Business Manager, Henry R. French, 
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326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 
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85 Pleasant St., Waltham, Mass. 

Henry R. French, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECCMMENDS 
ONLY 


STEADY advance in the teaching profession is porsible to eyery teacher who bas em 
idea] and holds to it. Teaching just for bread and butter is poor work—hkely 
to be met with poor pay, after a while probably with no pa . f the ideal 
is low, raise it, put it out of reach and then try f r it by better teach- 
ing every day. When the ADVANCE under present conditions is reached, look 
actual imit to further 40 the best Agency in the econntry for 
assistance. Register at once in a busimessiike fashion, feeling assured tbat prempree— 
operation with any effort wade by such an Agency will give | not the coveted place at 
least an impetus which will probably cover the goal next time, Do not be dis- 
couraged with one failure, or wo, or three but rely on the Agency POSSIBLE 
that can and does recommend to make the looked-for advance ~ 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
- 313-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, W. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, DitzosyssistZ,ducctesebinsess, F netuenas 
is miggeated by our ows SON, ea iT TELLS HOW. Sez 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 $. Wabesh Ave., Chiccge, Wi 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 








tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer, 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sos: 
and FOREIGN #uperior Professors, AGERE Assistants, ane Fannin 
paper oT ‘orevery nt of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parer t. Cal es 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New ¥ork, 


; recommends teachere and has filled hun- 

dreds of high grade itions (ap %e 

é () S ene ee with ——e ae Katab- 
none for registration” if vo need a 

teacher for any desirable place or knew 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 








PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor caepartment work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penm- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and draw secure eno ner $70 to $90 per month. For fu 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. C Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4n%°92%.$,9%:Fsouztee—me 





HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A papeciee agency for superies 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services frée toschoo) 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor © 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N, ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin, 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 4 - 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
Boston, Pass, 

ALVIN F. PEASE, 

Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. -. « 


AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone, 
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“For Its 
Educational Value” 


MEDAL OF HONOR (Gold) has been awarded 
_to the Remington Typewriter by the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. 


PANAMA PACIFIC 
NTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 
SAN FRANCISCO 
215 


a 


fie , 
SA gedsd 
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This is the on/y award made to any typewriter in the 
Department of Education. 


Thus the greatest of Expositions recognizes the 
supreme service rendered by the greatest of type- 


writers in the development of the modern system of 
commercial instruction. 


Other Remington Awards at 
Panama - Pacific Exposition 


MEDAL 
HONOR 


Grand Prize—For Excel- 
lence of Product. 


Gold Medal—For Adding 
Typewriter. 


PARTMENT OF Gold Medal — For Type- 


‘Asliled waley” 


writer Ribbons and Car- 
bon Papers. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


KNOWLEDGE THAT IS 
EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normal Department 


teains t sachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
. poctancs. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call for more teachers. 

This means better chances for employment and for 
batter pay for you—If you act onour suggestion. 
Conduciel by a trained educator with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachers in 
prop >rtion to students than any similar school we 
kaow of; and with an ambition to do the most 
therough work rather than be the largest school, we 
fesl jastifiziin stating that Malden Commercial 
School is 


“*Educationally the strongest Business School in 
NeW England.’’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 


Malden Commercial School 


Walter Leroy Smith, Principal 
Founded 1904 


Maiden, Mass. 








How Many Months 
Will You Collect? 


Now that you have your position assured for the year, the important 
thing, after rendering conscientious service, is to collect your salary. Un- 
fortunately, many teachers collect only seven or eight months’ salary a 
year. Some collect only three or four months’ salary. The remainder is 
collected by a substitute. 

No onecan foresee those three dreadgcontingencies that rob so many 
teachers of their earnings— Accident, Sickness and Quarantine. Out of @ 
clear sky they come—and how easily one may lose a month's salary and six 
months’ savings. You cannot avoidthem. When your turn comes, all you 
can do is pay the costand charge it up to hard luck—unless you are @ 
T. CoG. 


But, friends, if you take advantage of this organization you don’t need 
to charge it to hard lack—you can charge it to the T. C. U., which makes 
ita business of safeguarding, protecting and guaranteeing an income every 
month during the year, for the small cost to you of less than a nickel a 
day. Thousands of teachers, by enrolling in the T.C.U., have realized 
peace of mind and certainty of income. 

Will you permit us to take the uncertainty out of your year, to take 
on to ourown collective shoulders the risks of accident, sickness and quaran- 
tine; to guarantee that you will receive an income every single month of the 
school year; and means to pay the doctor, the nurse, and the board bills, 
when you are sick or injured during the vacation months? 








What the T. C. U. Will Do For You. 


: It will pay you $ 
jaccident. It will pay you $25.00 a month for illness that does not 
} you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operatior 
} mm addition to other benefits. It will pay you 20% increase in sick b 
| for two months when you are confined in an established hospital. 
pay you $50.00 a month when you are quarantined and your salary st« 
It pays regular indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accident 


accidental loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accident 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


140 T.C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr 





SEND THE COUPON 
To the T. C,. U.—140T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Send your booklet explaining Protective Benefits for Tea 


Name .... 


Address...... 

















